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This  study  analyzed  the  relationship  between  four  theoretical  con- 
structs derived  frcm  a  review  of  the  literature  related  to  the  partici- 
pation of  older  adults  in  continuing  education  programs  in  Florida's 
community  colleges.    These  constructs  which  were  thought  to  affect 
participation  were  program  relevance  to  the  educational  needs  of  older 
adults;  costs  charged  to  the  students  for  continuing  education  courses; 
geographical  accessibility,  calculated  as  a  ratio  of  the  number  of  pro- 
gram sites  to  the  older  adult  population  of  the  service  area  by  college; 
and  the  availability  of  public  transportation  serving  the  program  sites. 
Each  measure,  or  independent  variable,  was  related  to  the  percentage 
rate  of  participation  of  older  adults  in  continuing  education  programs. 
The  criterion  variable,  percentage  rates  of  participation,  was  deter- 
mined by  calculating  a  ratio  between  the  number  of  older  adults  enrolled 
in  continuing  education  programs  and  the  total  number  of  older  adults 
in  the  college's  service  area.    Data  for  all  variables  used  were  for 
the  fall,  1977. 


The  statistical  analysis  performed  using  the  data  was  SPSSH  sub- 
program Analysis  of  Variance  (ANCVA).    Four  null  hypotheses  were  tested, 
analyzing  the  relationship  of  each  of  the  independent  variables  to  the 
criterion. 

The  analysis  of  variance  showed  that  for  the  IS  Florida  community 
colleges  included  in  this  study,  only  program  relevance  was  found  to  be 
significantly  related  to  the  rate  of  participation  at  the  .05  level. 

Although  the  literature  reviewed  indicated  that  cost,  geographical 
accessibility,  and  the  availability  of  transportation  were  also  important 
factors  in  the  participation  of  older  adults  in  educational  programs,  the 
findings  of  this  study  did  not  support  those  conclusions.    It  was  recom- 
mended that  further  research  concerning  the  educational  needs  and  interes 
of  older  adults,  and  the  factors  related  to  their  participation  be  con- 
ducted using  different  populations. 
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CHAPTER  I 

INTRODUCTION  AND  DESIGN  OF  THE  STUDY 

Background  for  the  Study 

Gleazer  (1968)  said  that  the  community  college  i_s  the  community: 
That  community  needs  and  interests  ideally  determine  the  curriculum  of 
the  community  college.    Jonnson  has  written  that  the  primary  concern  of 
the  community  college  should  be  its  community-planned  and  community- 
oriented  curriculum  (1968,  pp.  19-28).    Young  (1977),  in  a  study 
assessing  the  views  of  ten  community  college  leaders,  concluded  that 
these  leaders  offered, 

descriptions  of  .  .  .  desirable  characteristics  o-f  the 
community  college:    a  strong  affiliation  with  the  local 
community  .  .  .  the  idea  of  accessible  education,  a  be- 
lief in  diversity,  and  a  goal  of  improving  the  utility 
of  every  person  in  the  nation,    (p.  335) 

Koos ,  Medsker,  Fields,  and  Blocker  have  described  education  for 

adults  of  all  ages  to  aid  them  in  adjusting  to  a  changing  world  as  one 

of  the  most  important  goals  for  community  colleges  (Morrison  a  Martorana, 

1960,  pp.  8-9). 

Primarily,  older  people  enroll  in  "not-for-credit"  con- 
tinuing education  courses  often  offered  off-campus  at 
convenient  places  and  tirres  best  suited  to  the  retirees. 
(DeCrow,  1973,  p.  3) 

This  study  analyzed  the  relationship  between  four  theoretical  con- 
structs derived  from  a  review  of  the  literature  related  to  the  partici- 
pation of  older  adults  in  continuing  ediication  programs  in  18  Florida 
communi  ty  col  leges. 
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As  used  in  this  study,  "older  adults"  refers  to  persons  55  years  of  age 
or  older.    "Continuing  education"  refers  to  non-credit  courses. 

"According  to  statistics  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Economic  and 
Business  Research  at  the  University  of  Florida  (1978),  older  adults 
comprised  more  than  17%  of  Florida's  population  in  1977.    Only  approxi- 
mately 3%,  however,  of  the  total  student  population  in  Florida's  com- 
munity colleges  is  55  years  of  age  or  older. 

The  year  1977  was  the  first  in  Florida's  history  during  which 
community  college  student  enrollment  data  were  reported  by  age  groups. 
This  reflects  in  part  a  growing  concern  in  this  nation  for  the  problems 
of  older  adults.  In  Florida,  providing  educational  programs  ^or  older 
adults  is  a  growing  concern  among  cornnunity  collage  administrators  ana 
educators  who  are  seeking  to  fill  the  educational  gap  between  the  high 
schools  and  the  universities  in  their  communities. 

Theoretical  Basis  for  the  Study 

Rel evance 

Siegel  (1978)  stated 

The  older  learner  is  not  likely  to  be  a  passive  recipient 
of  the  traditional  college  program  .  .  .  students  may 
drop  in  and  out  of  programs  depending  on  how  they  per- 
ceive their  inmediate  relevance,    (p.  3) 

Economics 

Statements  concerning  the  general  economic  distress  of  the  older 
adult  population  abound  in  the  literature.    As  Robert  Butler  (1975), 
while  Comissioner  on  Aging,  wrote 

Are  things  (economic  conditions  of  the  aging)  really  that 
bad?    Let's  begin  oy  looking  at  the  basic  daily  require- 
ments for  survival.    Poverty  or  drastically  lowered  income 
and  old  age  go  hand  in  hand.    People  who  are  poor  all  their 
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lives  remain  poor  as  they  grow  old.    Most  of  us  realize  this. 
What  we  do  not  realize  is  that  these  poor  are  joined  by 
multitudes  of  people  who  become  poor  only  after  growing 
older.    When  Social  Security  becomes  the  sole  or  primary 
income  it  means  subsistence-level  life  styles  for  many, 
and  recent  increases  do  not  keep  up  with  the  soaring  costs 
of  living.    Private  pension  plans  often  do  not  pay  off, 
and  pension  plans  that  do  come  in  are  net  tied  to  infla- 
tionary decreases  in  buying  power.    Savings  can  be  wiped 
out  by  a  single  catastrophe.    In  January,  1971,  half  of  the 
elderly,  or  over  10  million  people,  lived  on  less  than  $75 
a  week,  or  $10  per  day.    Most  lived  on  far  less.    (p.  3) 

The  implications  for  the  ability  of  many  of  the  aging  to  pay  for 

community  colTege  programs  are  obvious.    Many  older  adults  will  be 

unable  to  attend  community  college  programs  if  the  cost  is  high. 


Geographical  Accessibility  and  Transportation 

Geographical  accessibility  is  important  and  desirable  in  educa- 
tional programs  for  older  adults  for  at  least  two  reasons.  Transporta- 
tion problems  peculiar  to  older  adults,  particularly  those  with  physical 
infirmities  are  compounded  by  the  lack  of  adequate  public  transporta- 
tion.   Further,  the  aging  prefer  familiar  surroundings,  and  feel  more 
comfortable  and  encouraged  to  participate  in  a  community  college  program 
if  it  is  held  at  a  location  which  is  less  likely  to  place  older  adults 
in  a  traditional  college  environment  in  which  they  are  likely  to  feel 
out  of  place  (Graney  &  Hays,  1976),    Older  adults  who  were  uninterested 
in  taking  educational  courses  cited  as  the  most  important  barriers: 

1)  disinterest  in  the  courses  being  offered, 

2)  feeling  too  old  to  learn,  and 

3)  feeling  out  of  place  in  the  (traditional) 
classroom.    (Graney  i  Hays,  1976,  p.  355) 

Butler  (1975)  reflected  on  the  transportation  needs  of  older 
adults  by  suggesting 

For  older  people  to  have  the  necessities  of  life--food, 
medical  care,  recreation,  and  social  activities--they  must 
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have  access  to  an  inexpensive,  well -coordinated,  barrier- 
free  transportation  system.    They  do  not.  Transportation 
was  one  of  the  "sleeper  issues"  of  the  1971  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging.  .  .  .Old  people  .  .  .  are  locked 
in  by  the  inadequacies  of  so-called  modern  transportation 
.  .  .  the  rural  and  to  some  extent  the  suburban  elderly 
can  become  completely  stranded  because  there  are  no  public 
transportation  facilities,    (p.  149) 

Constructs 

These  excerpts  from  the  related  literature  present  the  four 
theoretical  constructs  explaining  the  participation  of  older  adults  in 
community  college  continuing  education  programs.    These  constructs, 
stated  briefly,  are 

1)  A  relationship  exists  between  continuing  education  program 
relevance  to  the  educational  needs  of  older  adults  and  the 
rate  of  their  participation  in  those  programs. 

2)  A  relationship  exists  between  the  costs  charged  to  older  adults 
for  continuing  education  programs  and  the  rate  of  their  parti- 
cipation in  those  programs. 

3)  A  relationship  exists  between  the  geographical  accessibility 
of  continuing  education  programs  to  older  adults  and  the  rate 
of  their  participation  in  those  programs. 

4)  A  relationship  exists  between  the  availability  of  public 
transportation  to  older  adults  to  and  from  continuing  educa- 
tion program  sites  and  their  rate  of  participation  in  those 
programs. 

This  study  explored  the  adequacy  of  these  constructs  (factors)  in 
explaining  the  variance  in  percentage  rates  of  participation  of  older 
adults  in  Florida's  community  college  continuing  education  programs. 
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Purpose  of  the  Study 


The  primary  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  detemine  the  relationship 
of  the  factors  of  program  relevance,  cost,  geographical  accessibility, 
and  the  availability  of  public  transportation  to  the  rate  of  partici- 
pation of  older  adults  in  continuing  education  programs  in  Florida's 
community  colleges.    In  order  to  do  this,  the  following  null  hypotheses 
were  tested  at  the  .05  level  of  significance. 

H^l.    There  is  no  relationship  betv/een  program  relevance 
to  the  educational  needs  of  older  adults  and  the 
level  of  their  participation  in  community  college 
continuing  education  programs. 

H^2.  There  is  no  relationship  between  the  cost  charged 
for  continuing  education  courses  and  the  level  of 
older  adult  participation  in  those  courses. 

Hq3.    There  is  no  relationship  between  the  ratio  of  the 
number  of  continuing  education  program  sites  to  the 
total  older  adult  population  and  the  level  of  parti- 
cipation in  those  programs  by  older  adults. 

Hq4.    There  is  no  relationship  between  the  availability 
of  public  transportation  to  and  from  continuing 
education  program  sites  and  the  rate  of  older  aduU 
participation  in  those  programs. 

Another  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  the  availability 
of  Florida's  community  college  continuing  education  programs  to  older 
adults.    Four  measures  were  used:    1)  program  relevance,  2)  costs 
charged  to  the  students,  3)  geographical  accessibility  in  terms  of 
numbers  of  program  sites  utilized,  and  4)  the  availability  of  public 
transportation  to  and  from  the  program  sites. 

i)    To  determine  the  relevance  of  each  community  college's  con- 
tinuing education  curriculum,  courses  offered  during  the  fall  1977 
were  measured  against  a  ranked  listing  of  the  educational  needs  of 
older  adults  developed  in  a  1973  study  by  Robert  Sarvis. 
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2)  To  determine  the  costs  charged  to  students  during  the  fall  1977 
for  continuing  education  courses  by  college,  a  listing  of  costs  was 
obtained  from  the  State  of  Florida  Division  of  Community  Colleges. 

3)  To  determine  the  geographical  accessibility  of  the  continuing 
education  programs  to  older  adults,  a  ratio  of  the  number  of  program 
sites  utilized  during  the  fall  1977  to  the  total  number  of  older  adults 
residing  in  the  college's  service  area  during  that  period  of  time  was 
calculated. 

4)  To  determine  the  availability  of  public  transportation  to  and 
from  program  sites,  continuing  education  administrators  at  the  Florida 
community  colleges  included  in  this  study  were  surveyed  to  determine 
their  perceptions  of  the  availability  and  operation  of  the  public 
transportation  in  their  service  areas. 

Justification  for  the  Study 

As  serving  the  educational  needs  of  older  adults  becomes  a  greater 
concern  for  community  college  educators  and  planners,  understanding  the 
needs  of  that  population  becomes  important.    The  literature  to  date  has 
indicated  that  program  relevance,  cost,  geographical  accessibility,  and 
transportation  are  primary  factors  affecting  the  participation  of  older 
adults  in  educational  programs.    However,  the  literature  is  notably 
deficient  in  actual  analyses  of  the  relationship(s)  of  these  factors 
to  the  participation  of  older  adults.    This  study  will  help  to  fill 
that  gap,  thereby  providing  valuable  information  to  adult  educators  and 
community  college  planners. 
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Limitations  and  Pel  imitations 

This  study  is  limited  to  18  Florida  community  colleges. 

Colleges  included  in  this  study  showed  comparable  student  enroll- 
ment figures  on  the  FE-1  and  other  state  reports.    That  is,  student 
enrollment  data  indicated  by  age  group  enrollment  reports  for  various 
programs  within  Florida's  community  colleges  were  comparable  for  18  of 
those  community  colleges.    For  the  remaining  IC  Florida  community 
colleges,  student  enrollment  figures  varied  widely  on  various  reports 
for  the  fall  1977. 

Only  the  factors  of  1)  relevance  of  rhe  educational  needs  of  the 
elderly,  2)  costs  charged  by  the  college  to  the  older  adult  students, 
3)  the  number  of  program  sites  utilized  by  the  college,  and  4)  the 
availability  of  mass  public  transportation  to  program  sites,  indicated 
in  the  literature  as  primary  determinants  in  the  participation  of  older 
adults,  were  considered  in  relation  to  the  participation  levels  of 
older  adults  in  community  college  continuing  education  programs. 

Data  for  this  study  are  limited  to  the  fall  1977. 

Assumptions 

For  the  purpose  of  this  study,  it  is  assumed  that  the  listing  of 
educational  needs  of  olaer  adults  developed  by  Robert  Sarvis  will  pro- 
vide an  accurate  basis  for  analyzing  the  relevance  of  community  college 
continuing  education  programs. 

The  ratings  of  high  or  low  transportation  availability  as  per- 
ceived by  the  community  college  continuing  education  administrators 
will  be  assumed  to  be  accurate. 

The  data  for  fall  1977  are  indicative  of  the  year. 
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Definitions 

For  the  purpose  of  this  study,  the  following  terms  are  defined: 
Continuing  education.    Programs  encompassing  non-credit  courses 
offered  under  a  different  program  classification  than  degree  or  certi- 
ficate courses  in  the  community  college  curriculum. 

Community  college  service  area.    The  geographic  area  designated 
by  the  Florida  State  Legislature  as  that  to  be  served  by  the  community 
col  lege. 

Community.    Same  as  service  area. 
Older  adult.    A  person  65  years  of  age  or  older. 
Relevance.    The  extent  to  which  educational  programs  address  the 
educational  needs  of  older  adults. 

Procedures 

Data  concerning  the  numbers  of  educational  sites  utilized  by  the 
18  Florida  community  colleges  and  the  numbers  of  students  participating 
in  continuing  education  programs  were  collected  from  the  Division  of 
Community  Colleges,  Floi-ida  State  Department  of  Education,  Tallahassee, 
Florida.    Participation  figures  used  were  those  reported  on  FE-1  re- 
ports.   Colleges  included  in  this  study  reported  comparable  enrollment 
figures  on  FE-1  and  other  state  reports.    Listings  of  the  costs  charged 
to  the  students  for  continuing  education  courses  during  the  fall  1977 
were  also  obtained  from  the  Florida  Division  of  Community  Colleges. 
Community  college  continuing  education  administrators  rated  the 
availability  of  public  transportation  to  continuing  education  program 
sites  in  their  service  areas. 
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Program  Relevance 

The  continuing  education  curriculum  of  each  of  Florida's  community 
colleges  was  analyzed  for  relevance  to  the  educational  needs  of  older 
adults,  using  the  Sarvis  (1973)  listing.    Rooert  Sarvis,  in  a  1973  study 
under  the  auspices  of  Edmonds  Community  College,  surveyed  over  4,000 
older  adults  concerning  their  educational  needs.    The  result  was  a  listing 
of  educational  needs  of  older  adults  as  identified  by  older  adults  them- 
selves.   The  content  of  the  list  correlated  to  the  educational  needs 
identified  for  older  adults  by  experts  in  the  field  of  gerontology. 
Each  college  was  given  a  numerical  "score"  for  each  category  of  need 
addressed  by  a  course  or  courses.    The  "scores"  corresponded  to  the 
levels  of  importance  indicated  for  the  category  in  the  Sarvi's  study. 
For  example,  if  the  community  college  offered  art  courses  in  its  con- 
tinuing education  program,  it  received  a  score  of  21  for  that  category, 
because  of  the  21  educational  needs  identified  by  older  adults  in  the 
Sarvis  study,  art  was  the  most  important.    Thus,  each  college  received 
a  total  program  i^elevance  ranking  (or  score)  based  upon  -che  number  of 
educational  need  categories  that  its  continuing  education  curriculum 
addressed.    These  quantitative  scores  were  divided  into  "high"  and 
"low"  categories. 

Program  Cost 

The  costs  charged  to  the  students  for  community  college  continuing 
education  programs  were  collected  for  each  college.    Each  college  was 
assigned  to  a  "hign"  or  "low"  category  according  to  whether  the  cost 
of  its  continuing  education  programs  was  above  or  below  the  median 
for  tr.Q  sanicle  group  included  in  this  study. 
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Geographical  Accessibility  of  Programs 

For  the  purpose  of  this  study,  the  geographical  accessibility  of 
each  community  college's  continuing  eaucation  program  was  determined 
by  calculating  a  ratio  of  the  number  of  sites  utilized  by  the  college 
for  continuing  education  programs  during  the  fall  1977  to  the  total 
number  of  older  adults  residing  in  the  college's  service  area  during 
that  period.    Population  estimates  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Economic 
and  Business  Research  at  the  University  of  Florida  and  listed  in  the 
1973  Flor-;da  Statistical  Apsiract  were  used.    Ratios  were  grouped  into 
"high"  and  ^'low"  categories. 

Tra nspcrtaf ■  on  Ava i  1  abi  1  i ty 

The  availability  of  public  transportation  to  and  from  continuing 
education  program  sites  was  determined  for  each  community  college 
through  answers  given  by  continuing  education  administrators  to  the 
following  questions: 

1)  Is  public  transportation  available  to  continuing  education 
program  sites  in  your  service  area? 

2)  Is  the  availability  of  public  transportation  a  considera- 
tion in  selecting  continuing  education  program  sites? 

3)  Would  you  rate  as  high  or  low  the  availability  of  public 
transportation  to  continuing  education  program  sites  in 
your  service  area? 

The  availability  of  public  transportation  -^or  each  community 
college  was  assigned  to  a  "high"  or  "lew"  category.    Those  colleges 
reporting  no  transportation  were  assigned  a  "low"  category  for  purposes 
of  tnis  stuay. 
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Analysis 

A  four-way  analysis  of  variance  (ANOVA)  was  performed  using  program 
relevance,  cost,  geographical  accessibility,  and  transportation  avail- 
ability as  the  independent  variables.    The  conmunity  colleges  in  Florida 
were  categorized  as  "high"  or  "low"  in  each  of  these  areas.  The 
independent  or  criterion  variable  was  the  percentage  of  the  65-and-over 
population  served  by  the  community  college  within  its  particular  service 
area.    That  is,  a  ratio  of  number  of  older  adults  served  to  total  number 
of  older  adults  residing  in  the  college's  service  area  was  calculated 
for  each  community  college.    3y  calculating  older  adult  participation 
in  this  way,  the  relative  rate  of  participation  used  did    not  dis- 
criminate against  smaller  colleges  with  less  populated  communities. 

The  analysis  of  variance  procedure  calculated  whether  relation- 
ships exist  independently  between  any  of  the  four  independent  variables 
and  the  percentages  of  older  adults  served. 

Choice  of  Analysis  Method 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  analyze  the  relationship  of  the 
four  independent  variables,  program  relevance,  cost,  geographical 
accessibility,  and  transportation  availability,  to  the  rate  of  par- 
ticipation of  older  adults  in  community  college  continuing  education 
programs.    Since  regression  analysis  assumes  a  linear  relationship, 
and  since  the  criterion  variables  were  thought  to  relate  to  rate  of 
participation  in  non-linear  ways,  the  analysis  of  variance  (ANOVA) 
design  was  chosen.    Specifically,  the  ANOVA  can  show  the  effects  of 
different  levels  of  the  independent  variables  on  the  dependent 
variable. 
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Measurement  Considerations 

There  are  direct  costs  to  older  adult  students  connected  with 
participation  in  regular  educational  programs  other  than  the  costs 
charged  by  the  community  colleges.    Other  studies  have  included  child 
care,  miscellaneous  supplies,  and  even  uniform  costs  (e.g.,  Bobbitt, 
1978).    Several  of  these  costs  are  not  relevant  to  the  participation  of 
older  adults  in  community  college  continuing  education  programs.    It  is 
the  usual  practice  for  miscellaneous  supplies  to  be  covered  by  the 
costs  charged  by  the  colleges  for  continuing  education  courses.  These 
fees  are  therefore  taken  into  account  in  this  study  in  the  calculation 
of  program  costs. 

A  ratio  of  continuing  education  program  sites  to  the  number  of 
older  adults  was  determined  to  be  the  best  measure  of  geographical 
accessibility  for  several  reasons.    A  calculation  of  geographical  acces- 
sibility could  include  a  consideration  of  population  density.  This 
consideration  introduces  two  factors  related  to  transportation:  distance 
and  travel  time.    It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that   j    greater  number  of 
program  sites  are  located  in  the  more  densely  populated  areas,  and  are 
therefore  closer  to  the  majority  of  older  adults.    Travel  time  to  a 
program  site  located  several  miles  from  one's  residence  in  a  sparsely 
populated  area  could  be  equal  to  or  less  than  the  time  required  to 
travel  a  few  blocks  in  a  densely  populated  area.    The  factor  of  public 
transportation  availability  to  the  program  sites  is  analyzed  as  the 
fourth  independent  variable  in  the  ANOVA  design. 
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Quti 1ne  of  the  Study 

Chapter  I  contains  the  design  of  the  study,  including  explanations 
concerning  the  background,  problem,  justification,  limitations,  defini- 
tions, and  procedures. 

Chapter  II  contains  a  review  of  the  literature  concerning  the 
educational  needs  of  older  adults,  and  the  relationship  of  these  needs 
to  their  participation  in  community  college  continuing  education 
programs. 

Chapter  III  contains  the  discussion  of  the  data  and  the  results 
and  discussion  of  the  analysis  of  variance. 

Chapter  IV  contains  the  author's  conclusions  and  recommendations 
for  further  study. 


CHAPTER  II 
REVIEW  OF  LITERATURE 


If  the  number  of  references  to  the  elderly  in  political 
oration,  popular  writings,  and  the  mass  media  is  any 
standard  by  which  to  judge,  the  elderly  seem  to  have 
arrived  as  an  object  of  some  public  attention  and  con- 
cern.     (Vinyard,  1978,  p.  24) 


Growing  Numbers  of  Older  Adults 


There  is  a  growing  interest  in  America  today  in  the  welfare  of 

older  persons,  due  largely  to  the  considerable  increase  in  the  number 

of  older  .Americans.    According  to  Jacob  Siegel  (1972)  of  the  Pooulation 

Division  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Census: 

When  we  look  at  population  projections,  we  see  that  the 
need  for  concern  with  a  large  aged  population  will  remain 
with  us  indefinitely.    The  number  of  people  65  and  over 
was  3.1  million  in  1900.  ...  By  1940  the  number  had 
nearly  tripled  to  9.0  million.    It  more  than  doubled 
again  to  20.0  million  by  1970.    In  the  year  2000  there 
are  expected  to  be  about  29  million.    The  number  is 
rising  about  3  to  4  million  every  decade,  or  roughly 
300,000  to  400,000  per  year.    The  20.5  million  estimated 
persons  over  65  on  July  1,  1971  exceeded  the  July  1, 
1970  figure  by  390,000.    ihe  population  over  65  increased 
rapidly  during  the  1960-70  period  (21%),  much  more  rapid- 
ly than  the  population  as  a  whole  (13%).  ...  The  popula- 
tion over  65  is  expected  to  continue  to  show  substantial 
percentage  increases,    (p.  18) 

Projected  numbers  of  older  Americans  should  be  accurate,  as  the 
people  who  will  be  65  years  of  age  or  older  early  in  the  next  century 
are  already  alive.    They  were  born  during  the  post-war  "baby  boom,"  and 
will  increase  the  older  adult  population  by  3^%  beginning  in  the  year 
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2010.    There  could  be  even  larger  increases  in  the  elderly  population 
than  projected  if  death  rates  continue  to  decline  and  if  there  are 
future  reductions  in  mortality  rates  (Siegel,  1972,  p.  19). 
As  stated  by  Kahl  (1975): 

The  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  older  Americans  almost 
certainly  will  affect  their  economic,  social,  and  politi- 
cal roles  and  will  bring  about  changes  in  their  position 
in  American  society.  .  .  .  The  increase  in  the  elderly 
population  has  placed  great  pressure  on  American  society 
to  expand  and  improve  services  to  people  in  this  age  group, 
(p.  2) 


Education  for  Older  Adults 


In  America,  education  is  a  public  service,  and  as  such,  should 

serve  those  who  support  it.    For  years,  those  people  who  are  now  65  or 

older  have  worked,  paid  taxes,  and  supported  the  American  system  of 

public  education.    Education  should  serve  the  needs  of  all  citizens, 

but  for  too  long  public  education  in  this  country  has  been  seen  only 

as  a  tool  for  traihing  and  socializing  the  young.    As  stated  by  Trent 

and  Trent  (1977): 

The  American  educational  system,  since  its  inception,  has 
focused  its  efforts  on  youth.    This  approach  was  predicated 
on  the  misguided  assumptions  that  an  individual  can  acquire 
in  his  youth  all  the  knowledge  and  skills  necessary  for  the 
rest  of  nis  life  and  the  most  effective  approach  to  cultural 
advancement  is  the  preparation  of  youth  for  future  citizen- 
ship responsibilities.    Adults  must  continue  to  learn 
throughout  the  life  span.    No  society  can  survive  for  long 
without  some  kind  of  systematic  continuous  learning  being 
provided  for  its  citizens.    The  accelerated  pace  of  social 
and  technological  change  today  makes  education  ^'or  adults 
more  crucial  than  at  any  other  time  in  history,    (p.  231) 

The  Final  Report  of  the  1971  White  House  Conference  on  Aging  (1973) 
stated  that: 

Education  is  a  basic  right  for  all  persons  of  all  age 
groups.    It  is  continuous  and  henceforth  one  of  the  ways 
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of  enabling  older  people  to  have  a  full  and  meaningful 
life  and  a  means  of  helping  to  develop  their  potential 
as  a  resource  for  the  betterment  of  society,    (p.  6) 

Older  adults  continue  to  experience  developmental  changes  through 
the  years.    Thus,  the  need  for  education  does  not  end  at  55  (Trent  & 
Trent,  1977,  p.  231).    Yet  older  adults  continue  to  be  proportionately 
under-represented  in  our  nation's  educational  institutions,  repre- 
senting only  approximately  4%  of  the  total  national  student  population 
(Golladay,  1977,  p.  179). 

In  1974,  the  Academy  for  Educational  Development  conducted  a 

national  survey  concerning  the  responses  of  colleges  and  universities 

to  the  educational  needs  of  older  adults  (Murphy  &  Florio,  1973). 

The  survey  found  that  although  older  Americans  require  a 
broad  range  of  educational  experiences  to  help  them  adjust 
to  a  lifestyle  of  retirement,  find  new  outlets  for  their 
skills  and  interests,  participate  in  community  activities 
where  they  feel  wanted  and  needed,  and  rediscover  the  joy 
of  learning  something  new,  very  few  colleges  and  univer- 
sities were  making  any  effort  to  meet  those  needs,    (p.  4) 

Universities,  colleges,  and  community  colleges  across  the  nation 
would  do  well  to  seek  more  actively  to  answer  the  educational  needs  of 
older  adults.    Expecially  in  the  state  of  Florida,  the  public  system 
of  comnunity  colleges  must  begin  to  develop  methods  and  programs  for 
serving  older  adults,  as  Florida's  65  and  older  population  constitutes 
the  largest  proportion  of  any  total  state  population  (17%)  (Bureau  of 
Business  and  Economic  Research,  1378). 

The  development  of  adult  education  programs  designed  to  meet 
community  needs  is  a  goal  for  community  colleges  recommended  by  zhe 
Southern  Regional  Education  Board  Commission  on  Goals  for  Higher 
Education  in  the  South.    In  line  with  the  Commission's  recommendations, 
the  Florida  Legislature  assigned,  as  one  of  the  three  principal 
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functions  for  Florida's  community  colleges,  the  responsibility  for 
providing  "courses  and  programs  of  adult  and  continuing  education" 
(Florida  Department  of  Education,  1976,  pp.  4-5).    As  stated  by  Merriam 
(1977): 

Both  nationally  and  locally,  older  Americans  are  being 
recognized  as  a  valuable  resource.    Their  energy,  free 
time  and  experience  enable  them  to  contribute  signifi- 
cantly to  the  total  community.    It  is  these  assets  which 
adult  educators  are  beginning  to  target  with  meaningful 
services  and  programs,    (p.  215) 

In  order  to  "tap"  this  valuable  resource,  older  adults  must  be 
convinced  that  education  can  help  them  to  improve  their  circumstances 
and  enrich  their  lives.    Also,  educators  must  begin  to  understand  older 
adults'  educational  needs  in  relation  to  conditions  and  characteristics 
of  the  older  adult  population. 

The  older  adult  population  of  today  is  healthier  and  more  alert 
at  more  advanced  chronological  ages  than  were  their  forefathers.  Their 
physical  and  mental  conditions  as  well  as  their  social  and  economic 
environments  make  today's  older  adults  prime  candidates  for  the  train- 
ing, retraining,  and  stimulation  which  can  be  provided  by  educational 
experiences . 

The  1975  Louis  Harris  Poll,  The  Myth  and  Reality  of  Aging  in 
America,  was  the  first  large-scale,  in-depth  survey  of  American  atti- 
tudes toward  aging  and  the  aged,  including  the  attitudes  and  experiences 
of  older  adults  themselves.    According  to  Albert  Abrams,  past  President 
of  the  National  Council  on  the  Aging,  the  organization  which  commis- 
sioned the  1975  Harris  Poll,  it  can  be  concluded  from  the  study, 

that  most  of  the  older  people  in  this  country  have  the 
desire  and  the  potential  to  be  productive,  contributing 
members  of  our  society,    (p.  a) 
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Vocational  Education  for  Older  Adults 

For  most  Americans  being  productive  means  working.  Rather  than 
leave  older  .Americans  to  face  economic  problems  due  to  advancing  in- 
flation, and  idleness  and  boredom  for  lack  of  a  constructive  outlet, 
community  college  programs  designed  to  train  or  retrain  older  adults 
for  second  careers  or  productive  use  of  their  talents  could  serve  the 
best  interests  of  the  whole  society. 

According  to  the  Harris  Poll  (1975),  of  the  53%  of  retired  older 
adul ts , 

37%  (or  about  4.4  million  people)  said  that  they  did  not 
retire  by  choice,  but  rather  were  forced  to  retire.  A 
higher  41%  of  retired  men,  46%  of  retired  people  with 
incomes  under  53,000,  and  50%  of  retired  blacks  said  that 
they  had  retired  against  their  will.    (p.  87) 

The  idea  of  leisure  is  more  appealing  to  younger,  working  people 
than  to  older,  retired  adults.    Also,  leisure  time  and  freedom  from 
responsibility  are  more  popular  notions  among  people  whose  annual 
incomes  are  above  515,000  (Harris,  1975,  p.  38). 

Harris  Poll  interviewees  who  considered  the  60's  and  70's  as  the 
least  desirable  years  of  life  cited  forced  retirement,  financial  dif- 
ficulties, and  trying  to  find  gainful  employment  as  the  most  common 
problems  associated  with  later  life.    Substantial  numbers  of  older 
adults  indicated  that  they  did  indeed  suffer  from  these  problems. 
Further,  older  adults  indicated  that  "second  only  to  physical  changes, 
retirement  was  held  responsible  for  old  age  in  a  man"  (p.  25). 

As  older  adults  are  forced  to  retire,  millions  of  them  face 
economic  distress.    Fifteen  percent  of  people  over  65  interviewed  by 
Harris  pollsters  indicated  that  "net  having  enough  money  to  live  on" 
was  a  very  or  somewhat  serious  problem  for  them.    That  percentage 
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represents  over  three  million  older  adults  who  live  in  poverty  in  chis 
country  (Harris,  1975,  p.  87). 

As  of  January  1,  1979,  a  new  federal  law  became  effective,  in- 
creasing the  mandatory  retirement  age  of  workers  in  private  industry 
from  55  to  70  years  of  age,  and  removing  all  retirement  age  limitations 
for  those  employed  in  public  service.    The  point  is  that  older  adults 
today  are  capable  and  healthy  enough  to  remain  productive  in  the  work 
force,  and  the  trend  seems  to  be  to  allow  them  the  opportunity  to 
work.    "Today's  elderly  were  brought  up  to  believe  in  pride,  self- 
reliance  and  independence"  (Sutler,  1975,  p.  4).    According  to  the 
1975  Harris  Poll,  31%  of  retired  or  unemployed  older  adults  would  like 
to  return  to  some  kind  of  gainful  employment,  joining  the  12%  of  the 
older  adult  population  who  now  work.    This  means  that  over  four  million 
adults,  aged  65  or  older,  want  to  work. 

The  need  for  job  training,  and  education  and  job  counseling  was 
cited  by  a  significant  number  of  Florida's  elderly  in  a  1977  needs 
assessment  study  by  the  Department  of  Health  and  Rehabilitative  Ser- 
vices.   In  this  study,  job  training/education  ranked  among  the  top  ten 
needs  statewide  when  identified  needs  were  prioritized. 

What  are  community  colleges  doing  to  meet  these  needs,  and  what 
can  be  done?    It  seems  apparent  that  as  many  millions  of  older  people 
are  physically  and  mentally  capable  of  working,  trained  and  experienced 
in  a  variety  of  skills,  want  to  work,  and  need  to  work  for  financial 
and  psychological  reasons,  they  must  be  trained,  retrained,  and  guided 
toward  new  careers  which  realistically  match  their  needs  and  capabili- 
ties.   JoD  skills  updating,  retraining,  and  job  counseling  and  placement 
can  be  provided  for  older  adults  within  the  framework  of  the  cofmiunity 
col  lege. 
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The  myth  (Butler,  1975)  that  older  adults  are  physically  disabled 

and  senile  does  not  correlate  with  the  facts.    As  stated  in  a  1977 

NPO/Task  Force  publication: 

Eighty-nine  per  cent  of  everyone  over  65  lives  in  the 
community,  totally  salf-suf-^icient.    Only  7  per  cent  are 
confined  to  beds  or  to  their  homes.    Just  4  per  cent 
live  in  institutions. 

Also,  as  tests  reported  in  the  same  study  showed: 

Intelligence,  as  measured  in  tests  of  comprehension  and 
knowledge,  shows  little  or  no  decline  for  the  average 
older  person,    (p.  9) 


Barriers  to  Vocational  Education  for  Older  Adults 

The  myths  abound  in  American  society,  and  constitute  barriers  to 

the  employment  of  older  adults— not  only  because  younger  people  believe 

them,  but  because  too  many  older  adults  believe  them  too.    An  older 

adult  who  has  been  told  that  he  is  too  old  to  perform  any  longer  a  job 

that  he  has  been  working  at  for  years,  often  believes  that  nobody  wants 

him,  and  so  espouses  the  belief  that  he  is  "too  old"  in  order  to  cover 

the  feeling  of  being  rejected.    Butler  (1975)  wrote: 

Those  qualities  which  are  especially  associated  with  mid- 
dle and  later  1 ife— experience,  accumulated  skills,  know- 
ledge, judgement,  wisdom  and  perspecti ve--are  discarded 
just  when  they  are  coming  to  fruition  in  human  beinqs. 
(pp.  64-65) 

Many  feel  that  mandatory  retirement  age  laws  and  practices  were 
begun  as  a  means  of  making  room  in  the  labor  force  for  young  people 
seeking  jobs  (Butler,  1975).    It  is  not  practical,  however,  to  expel 
large  numbers  of  skilled  workers  from  productive  employment  and  then 
turn  right  around  and  support  them  as  they  become  an  economic  drain  on 
the  labor  force.    Butler  (1975)  elaborated  on  this  point: 
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Older  people  are  not  the  only  losers  in  all  of  this.  We 
as  a  nation  are  deprived  of  their  very  real  skills  and 
experience;  a  whole  generation  of  people  trained  in  every 
conceivable  occupation  is  suddenly  cut  off  from  us.  Re- 
tirement and  age  discrimination  cause  a  tremendous  waste 
of  human  resources  .  .  .  with  an  increasing  proportion 
of  older  people  to  young  in  the  population,  the  cost  of 
financing  the  care  of  the  retired  falls  more  heavily  on 
middle-aged  and  the  young.  .  .  .  How  long  before  young 
workers  rebel  at  the  reality  of  having  to  support  so 
many  elders?    How  soon  will  it  become  totally  impossible 
for  them  to  do  so?    (p.  67) 


Community  College  Vocational  Education 
Programs  for  Older  Adults 


The  Edna  McConnell  Clark  Foundation  has  awarded  grants  to  community 
colleges  in  an  attempt  to  find  out  what  community  colleges  can  do  to 
fulfill  the  vocational  needs  of  older  adults.    Through  the  projects 
funded,  it  was  found  that  the  vocational  needs  of  older  adults  are  just 
as  important  and  valid  as  the  vocational  needs  of  any  other  age  group, 
and  that  to  expect  older  adults  to  be  content  with  involvement  in  com- 
munity college  classes  and  cultural  activities  was  unfair  and  un- 
real istic. 

In  a  publication  titled  I  Have  Returned  to  Life,  the  results  of 
the  Clark  Foundation  projects  are  shown  which  demonstrate  ways  in  which 
community  colleges  can  cooperate  with  other  community  agencies  to  pro- 
vide vocational  options  for  older  adults.    Specifically,  models  were 
developed  to  involve  older  adults  in  community  service  roles,  help 
them  to  return  to  the  active  labor  force,  better  their  educations 
toward  fulfilling  job  requirements,  and  muster  both  community  and 
community  college  resources  toward  these  ends  (NPO/Task  Force,  Inc., 
1977). 
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Under  one  of  the  Edna  McConnell  Clark  Foundation  grants,  which  was 
a  part  of  the  effort  mentioned  above,  Miami-Dade  Community  College  in 
Miami,  Florida,  investigated  employment  possibilities  for  older  adults. 
In  1977,  13.5%  of  the  population  of  the  service  area  of  Miami-Oade 
Conmunity  College  was  55  years  of  age  or  older.    That  concentration  of 
older  adults  was  greater  than  any  other  in  the  United  States.  Within 
the  next  few  years,  it  is  projected  that  45/^  of  the  population  of 
Greater  Miami  will  be  65  years  of  age  or  older.    Under  "Project 
Elderly,"  Miami-Oade,  which  serves  more  students  than  any  other  com- 
munity college  in  the  country,  surveyed  area  employers  concerning 
employment  opportunities  for  the  area's  older  adults.    The  final  pro- 
ducts were  a  model  for  training  older  adults  for  emplonnent  and  the 
development  of  a  curriculum  to  answer  the  educational  needs  of  the  area's 
older  adults.    Jobs  were  identified,  filled  by  senior  citizens,  and  a 
clearing  house  set  up  for  older  volunteers  as  a  result  of  "Project 
Elderly"  (NPO/Task  Force,  Inc.,  1977).    As  stated  by  Merrill  M.  Clark, 
Vice  President  of  the  Clark  Foundation, 

The  private  initiative  of  the  [Edna  McConnell  Clark] 
Foundation  has  been  based  on  the  notion  that  older 
people  represent  an  increasingly  underutilized  human 
resource.    (1977,  p.  35) 

The  Clark  Foundation  (1977)  reports  findings  which  indicate  that 

community  college  programs  and  personnel  can  be  successfully  developed 

to  train  older  adults  for  suitable  employment  and  to  help  to  place 

them  in  these  jobs.    Findings  also  indicate  that  there  are  a  sufficient 

number  of  part-time  positions  available  for  older  workers  who  want 

them.    As  noted  in  the  1977  NPQ/Task  Force  Study: 

The  testimony  of  employers  is  virtually  universal  that 
older  people  are  more  reliable  and  dedicated  workers. 
In  addition,  the  latter  are  rejuvenated  in  the  process 
of  becoming  economic  contributors  again,    (p.  35) 
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Other  Educational  Needs  of  Older  Adults 

Logically,  educational  programs  developed  by  community  colleges 
for  older  adults  should  be  designed  to  address  the  needs  and  interests 
of  that  population.    What  needs  and  interests,  other  than  vocational, 
do  older  adults  have?    Needs  and  interests  can  be  inferred  through  an 
examination  of  the  social  and  economic  conditions  of  the  older  adult 
population.    Another  method  of  identifying  the  needs  and  interests  of 
older  adults  is  by  asking  them  to  identify  their  needs  and  interests. 

According  to  the  1975  Harris  Poll,  older  adults  interviewed 
reported  experiencing  feelings  of  boredom  and  neglect,  loneliness,  and 
frustration  and  accelerated  aging  as  a  result  of  retirement.    It  was 
also  shown  that  a  substantial  number  of  older  adults  in  America  suffer 
from  financial  difficulties  which  can  easily  lead  to  health  and  nutri- 
tional problems.    By  inferring  needs  from  the  information  previously 
given,  it  is  possible  to  hypothesize  that  older  adults  need  and  could 
benefit  from  community  college  classes  which  offered  social  and  ifstel- 
lectual  stimulation,  while  teaching  useful  things,  such  as  consumer 
economics  and  how  to  maintain  a  balanced  diet  on  a  limited  food 
budget. 

Educational  experiences  which  keep  older  adults  "involved,"  and 
help  them  to  remain  active,  productive  members  of  society  will  serve 
the  needs  of  older  Americans  both  today  and  in  the  future. 

From  actual  surveys  of  older  adults'  needs  and  interests,  it  can 
be  seen  that  those  educational  needs  and  interests  identified  by  older 
adults  themselves  are  consistent  with  those  identifiable  through 
population  statistics  and  the  literature  of  experts.    Two  such  studies 
are  the  1973  Sarvis  study  and  a  1977  study  by  Daniel,  Templin,  and 
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Shearon.    In  the  Sarvis  study,  older  adults  were  specifically  sur- 
veyed as  to  their  educational  needs.    This  study  is  discussed  further 
in  this  chapter.    In  the  Daniel  et  al .  study,  older  adults  were  among 
the  10,000  community  college  students  in  North  Carolina  who  were  asked 
to  rank  their  reasons  for  participating  in  educational  courses.  Older 
adults  within  the  Daniel,  Templin,  and  Shearon  study  identified 
"learning  more  things  of  interest"  as  their  most  important  reason  for 
attending  community  college  classes.    The  phrase  "learning  more  things 
of  interest"  would  seem  to  indicate  that  their  interest  in  the  program 
or  its  relevancy  was  the  primary  criterion  for  participation. 

What  are  some  of  the  community  college  programs  developed  to  . 
provide  an  opportunity  for  older  adults  to  learn  about  'things  of 
interest"?    Following  are  brief  descriptions  of  some  programs  which 
have  been  developed  to  utilize  the  talents  and  skills  of  older  adults, 
offering  them  a  chance  to  remain  active  and  involved,  benefiting 
themselves  and  their  communities. 

Other  Educational  Programs  Developed 
for  Older  Adults 

In  Marin  County,  California,  a  program  was  developed  and  operated 
at  the  College  of  Marin  through  the  efforts  of  the  area's  older  adults 
called  Emeritus  College.    Through  Emeritus  College,  special  courses 
and  programs  specifically  designed  to  address  the  needs  and  interests 
of  people  55  years  of  age  and  older  (but  also  open  to  younger  students) 
are  offered  on  campus  and  at  centers  throughout  the  community. 

At  North  Hennepin  Community  College,  near  Minneapolis,  Minnesota, 
the  Seniors  on  Campus  Program  provides  courses  designed  to  answer  the 
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concerns  and  the  interests  of  area  residents  who  are  55  years  of  age 
and  older.    Non-credit,  tuition-free  courses  are  offered  through  the 
Seniors  on  Campus  Program,  and  participants  are  also  encouraged  to  take 
other  college  courses,  credit  and  non-credit.    Through  the  Community 
Services  Division  of  North  Hennepin  Community  College,  older  adults 
design,  plan,  and  decide  upon  courses  and  activities  to  be  offered 
through  this  program  (NPO/Task  Force,  1977). 

Programs  such  as  these  help  to  alleviate  loneliness,  boredom,  2nd 
the  feeling  of  being  unwanted  or  neglected,  cited  by  a  substantial 
number  of  older  adults  as  serious  problems  of  old  age. 

Sarvis  Study  of  Educational  Neeas  and 
Interests  of  Older  Adults 

A  survey  of  the  educational  needs  and  interests  of  older  adults 
was  conducted  in  1972  and  1973  by  Robert  E.  Sarvis  at  Ed.Tionds  Community 
College  in  Lynwood,  Washington,  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education.    According  to  the  final  report  of  this  project, 
titled  Educational  needs  of  the  elderly:    Their  relationship  to  educa- 
tional institutions,  measurement  was  sought  regarding  two  objectives 
which  relate  directly  to  information  sought  in  this  study: 

Do  conmonal ities  exist  among  the  elderly  regarding 
educational  needs? 

Are  there  constraints  related  to  educational  need  which 
are  common  to  the  majority  of  elderly  in  urban  and  rural 
environments?    (1973,  p.  3) 

Phase  One  of  the  project  conducted  by  Sarvis  used  two  survey 
techniques.    First,  a  survey  instrument  was  mailed  to  a  sample  of  330 
older  adults,  randomly  selected  from  the  total  population  of  4200  older 
adults  within  the  aeflned  geographical  area  for  the  study.    A  51%  return 
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was  realized  for  this  portion  of  the  survey,  in  which  data  were  sought 
concerning: 

Age  qualification 
Living  conditions 
Housing  relationships 
Transportation  patterns 
Personal  contacts 
Leisure  activities 
Income 

Social  patterns 

Educational  level 

Recent  education 

Social  involvements 

Interest  areas 

Interest  pursuits 

Ability  to  pay  for  courses 

Desires  on  time  and  location    (p.  7) 

Sarvis  attributed  the  high  return  rate  to  a  high  rate  of  interest  of 
older  adults  -;n  educational  services. 

The  second  survey  technique  used  in  Phase  One  was  the  personal 
interview.    Seventy  interviews  involving  older  adults  were  conducted 
in  an  attempt  to  "validate  the  normative  data"  (p.  7)  gathered  by  the 
mailed  survey,  and  further  to  explore  the  areas  of: 

Social  activity  satisfaction 
Economic  satisfaction 
Time  allowances 
Image  of  education 
Self-appraisal  of  abilities 
Activity  interests 
Commonality  of  interests 
Alternate  educational  perspectives 
Social  interaction  pattern 
Areas  of  expertise 
Other  constraints    (p.  7) 

Findings  from  Phase  One  of  the  Sarvis  study  revealed  that  older 
adults'  educational  needs  and  interests  ranged  from  arts  and  crafts 
and  other  personal  development  skills  to  sknis  which  would  aid  them 
in  practical,  daily  living  such  as  consumer  economics  and  employable 
skills  development.    The  findings  of  this  study  also  indicated  that  there 
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is  a  decided  preference  among  older  adults  to  participate  in  courses 
which  better  enable  them  to  understand  and  in  some  way  influence  anc/or 
control  those  conditions  of  society  which  directly  affect  them  (p.  22). 

Facuors  Related  to  the  Participation  of  Older  Adults 
in  Community  College  Educational  Programs 

Studies  have  been  discussed  which  cite  1)  the  need  for  relevance  in 
educational  programs  for  older  adults.    It  can  also  be  inferred  from 
the  information  given  concerning  the  characteristics  of  America's  older 
adul  r,  population  that  2)  the  costs  of  programs  is  another  major  factor 
related  to  their  participation  in  community  college  programs,  and  it 
has  been  shown  that  3)  more  and  more  older  adults  are  returning  to 
college  with  the  idea  of  prospective  employment  in  mind  (DeCrow,  1S7S). 
Given  the  rising  rate  of  inflation  at  the  time  of  this  writing, 
approximately  12%  annually,  and  the  fact  that  many  older  adults  exist 
on  fixed  incomes  from  retirement  pensions  and  social  security,  it  can 
be  seen  that  the  costs  of  educational  programs  would  be  a  considera- 
tion in  the  participation  of  older  adults  in  educational  courses,  and 
that  many  older  adults  could  need  the  added  income  toward  which 
vocational  training  could  lead. 

The  location  of  the  educational  programs,  that  is  the  accessi- 
bility of  the  sites,  and  the  availability  of  transportation  are  also 
key  factors  related  to  participation.    According  to  Wattenbarger  (1979), 
the  relevance  of  the  program,  the  costs  charged,  and  the  accessibility 
of  the  program  sites  are  critical  factors  related  to  the  participation 
of  all  student  groups  (Note  9). 
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Cost  of  Courses 

The  results  of  the  1973  Sarvis  study  indicated  that  a  large 

percentage  (4-2%)  of  the  older  adult  population  felt  that  only  a  very 

low  (two  dollars  per  24  hours  of  instruction)  cost  would  be  affordable 

to  them.    Yet  only  Q.7%  felt  that  community  college  courses  should  be 

offered  to  them  free  of  charge.    It  was  found  that  courses  for  which 

a  nominal  fee  was  charged  were  perceived  as  more  satisfactory  and 

worthwhile  than  courses  which  were  offered  free  of  charge  (p.  14), 

According  to  Sarvis: 

Many  elderly  people  find  the  adjustment  necessary  to  exist 
on  a  fixed  income  during  retirement  devastating  enough 
to  their  pride,  to  their  capability  for  personal  resource- 
fulness, and  consider  free  tuition  as  another  bureaucratic 
move  to  entice  them  to  accept  charity,    (p.  17) 

According  to  Sarvis  (1973),  although  older  adults  realize  and  will 

admit  that  the  regular  fees  charged  for  college  classes  are  outside 

their  means,  the  payment  of  a  fee  tends  to  make  them  feel  that  they 

have  the  right  to  participate  in  class  discussions,  question  the 

teachers,  and  to  use  the  school  facilities,  such  as  the  library 

(p.  17). 

The  1975  Harris  Poll  of  older  adults  showed  that  at  least  three 
million  of  America's  older  adults  do  not  have  incomes  sufficient  to 
cover  their  basic  living  expenses.    Findings  such  as  this  would  seem 
to  make  it  obvious  that  a  considerable  number  of  older  adults  in  this 
country  are  unable  to  pay  any  but  the  smallest  charge  for  continuing 
education  courses.    The  literature  has  cited,  however,  the  needs  of 
older  adults  for  continuing  educational  experiences. 
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Geographical  Accessibnity  of  Courses 


Two  distinct  philosophies  exist  regarding  the  location  of  community 
college  courses  for  older  adults.    One  philosophy  involves  integration 
of  the  older  adults  of  the  area  with  other  age  groups.    The  predominant 
method  of  achieving  this  is  to  require  that  older  adults  who  wisn  to 
attend  community  college  classes  go  to  the  campus  location. 

However,  numerous  other  studies,  including  the  one  by  Sarvis 
(1973),  indicate  that  the  need  for  security  and  familiarity  of  sur- 
roundings 1s  a  strong  factor  in  the  unwillingness  of  older  adults  to 
attend  classes  on  the  community  college  campus.    Much  of  the  literature 
says  that  older  adults  will  attend  classes  which  are  offered  In  loca- 
tions which  seem  to  them  to  be  safe,  familiar,  and  secure.    As  noted 
by  Sarvis  (1973)  older  adults 

.  .  .  displayed  a  definite  reluctance  to  engage  in  newer 
activities  such  as  educational  courses  unless  stimulated 
to  do  so  by  someone  they  trusted  to  understand  them  or  by 
a  friend  already  in  a  program.    Exceptions  cited  include 
those  nonthreatening  acf'vities  which  affect  them.  Physi- 
cal handicaps,  transportation  difficulties,  financial 
limitations  were  cited  as  .  .  .  constraints  to  their  need 
for  security  while  away  from  home.    Hence,  there  is  great 
reluctance  to  venture  out  alone  at  night,  to  mingle  among 
strangers,  or  to  engage  in  any  proceedings,  the  schedule 
of  which  is  uncertain.    These  adverse  conditions  describe 
in  part  much  of  the  campus  life  in  community  colleges, 
(p.  11) 


TransDortation 


Older  adults  experience  a  variable  decrease  in  physical  agility 
and  a  relatively  high  rate  of  physical  handicaps  and  Inf irmities. 
Unfortunately,  public  transportation,  where  available,  is  not  equipped 
to  handle  the  transportation  of  wheelchairs,  for  example.  Further, 
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the  steps  of  most  public  buses  are  placed  too  high  off  the  ground, 
too  far  apart,  and  at  too  steep  an  angle  to  accommodate  older  adults. 

There  is  another  factor  related  to  the  viability  of  mass  public 
transportation  for  older  adults.    In  order  to  utilize  a  mass  transit 
system,  one  must  brave  the  elements  and  all  parts  of  society.    It  has 
been  wel 1 -documented  that  older  adults  feel  a  preference  for  secure, 
familiar  surroundings.    The  majority  of  community  college  continuing 
education  directors  surveyed  in  connection  with  this  study,  throughout 
the  State  of  Florida,  indicated  that  in  order  to  obtain  a  good  rate  of 
participation  in  educational  activities,  those  activities  must  be 
offered  in  locations  close  and  familiar  to  the  older  adult.  That 
is,  if  community  college  classes  are  to  be  wel 1 -attended  by  senior 
citizens,  the  classes  must  be  taken  to  them. 

Conclusion 

The  review  of  the  literature  supported  the  conclusion  that 
four  theoretical  constructs  might  explain  the  participation  "ate 
of  older  adults  in  community  college  continuing  education  courses. 
These  constructs  are  program  relevance  to  the  educational  needs  and 
interests  of  older  adults,  the  cost  of  the  course,  geographical 
accessibility,  and  the  availability  of  transportation  to  the  course 
site. 

Although  these  factors  were  advocated  in  the  literature  as 
relevant  to  the  participation  of  older  adults  in  educational  pro- 
grams, no  study  was  found  which  specifically  determined  the  extent 
of  the  relationships  through  empirical  analysis.    Such  a  study  would 
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contribute  to  the  literature,  as  well  as  provide  information  which 
could  be  useful  in  facilitating  the  participation  of  older  adults  in 
community  college  continuing  education  programs. 


CHAPTER  III 
RESULTS  AND  DISCUSSION 


Data  were  collected  from  18  Florida  community  colleges  concerning 
the  types  of  continuing  education  courses  offered,  and  the  availability 
of  mass  public  transportation  to  the  program  sites.    Data  concerning 
numbers  of  older  adults  enrolled  in  continuing  education  courses, 
program  costs,  and  the  numbers  of  program  sites  were  collected  from 
the  Division  of  Community  Colleges,  Florida  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion.   Numbers  of  older  adults  residing  in  community  college  service 
areas  were  taken  from  the  1978  Florida  Statistical  Abstract,  produced  by 
the  University  of  Florida  Bureau  of  Economic  and  Business  Research. 

Table  1  shows  the  colleges  included  in  this  study,  total  numbers 
of  older  adults  residing  in  each  college's  service  area,  the  number 
of  older  adults  participating  in  each  college's  continuing  education 
program,  and  the  percentages  of  the  total  older  adult  participation 
(percentage  rates  of  participation)  in  the  colleges'  continuing  educa- 
tion programs. 

It  can  be  observed  from  this  table  that  there  is  considerable 
variation  in  the  number  of  older  adults  in  the  colleges'  service  areas. 
Miami-Dade  Community  College  had  the  largest  number  (226,206)  and 
Florida  Keys  Community  College  had  the  smallest  number  (7,014),  a 
range  of  219,192  older  adults.    The  standard  deviation  was  calculated 
to  be  36,532  older  adults. 
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TABLE  1 

Colleges  Included  in  the  Study,  Numbers  of  Older  Adults  in  Service 
Areas,  Numbers  of  Older  Adults  Enrolled,  and  Percentage 
Rates  of  Participation 


No.  of  Older         No.  of  Older  Percentage 
Adults  in  Adults  Rate  of 

College  Service  Area  Enrolled  Participation 


Broward 

189,484 

78 

.00041 

Central  Florida 

30,181 

8 

.00027 

Chipola 

12,880 

0 

.00000 

Daytona  Beach 

54,624 

1,237 

.02265 

Edison 

69,981 

0 

.00000 

Florida  Keys 

7,014 

0 

. 00000 

Gulf  Coast 

10,189 

187 

.01835 

Lake-Sumter 

28,361 

0 

.00000 

Miami -Oade 

226,206 

743 

.00329 

North  Florida 

10,072 

0 

.00000 

Okaloosa-Walton 

7,303 

7 

.00090 

Pensacola 

35,458 

24 

.00068 

St.  Johns  River 

17,650 

0 

.00000 

Santa  Fe 

11,052 

242 

.02190 

Seminole 

14,080 

387 

.02749 

South  Florida 

12,865 

101 

.00785 

Tal 1 ahassee 

14,210 

0 

.00000 

Valencia 

53,086 

215 

.00405 
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The  number  of  older  aduUs  enrolled  varied  from  1,237  (Daytona 
Beach  Community  College)  to  0  for  seven  colleges.    The  percentage  rate 
of  participation  ranged  from  a  maximum  of  .02749  for  Seminole  Community 
College,  to  0  for  seven  of  these  colleges. 

Table  2  shows  community  colleges  ranked  by  the  number  of  total 
older  adults  within  the  service  area,  and  by  the  percentage  of  olaer 
adults  in  the  college  service  area  participating  in  community  college 
continuing  education  programs.    The  institution  serving  the  highest 
percentage  of  older  adults  within  its  service  area  was  Seminole 
Community  College,  listed  at  the  top  of  column  2,  followed  by  Daytona 
Beach  Community  Collage,  then  Santa  Fe  Community  College,  and  so  on  in 
decreasing  order.    The  data  also  indicated  that  of  the  three  colleges 
having  the  highest  enrollment  percentage  of  older  adults,  only  Daytona 
Beach  Community  College  was  ranked  among  the  largest  in  size  of 
service  area  population.    Further  analysis  corroborated  the  previous 
observation  that  the  number  of  older  adults  in  the  service  area  did 
not  appear  to  be  related  to  the  number  of  the  older  students  in  con- 
tinuing education  programs. 

Program  Relevance 

The  courses  identified  in  the  1973  Sarvis  study  as  relevant  to 
the  needs  of  older  adults  are  shown  in  Table  3.    Corresponding  to  each 
course,  a  relevance  rating  scale  (with  21  being  the  highest,  and  there- 
fore most  relevant)  has  been  assigned  according  to  the  priority  of  the 
need  addressed.    The  offering  of  each  of  these  courses  by  the  colleges 
is  indicated  by  an  "X." 
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TABLE  2 

Colleges  Ranked  by  Number  of  Older  Adults  in  Service  Area 
and  by  Percentages  of  Older 
Adult  Participation 


Col  1 ege 

College  Ranking 
Number  of  Older 
In  Service  Area 

by 

Adults 

College  Ranking  by 
Percentage  of  Older 
Adult  Population  Served 

Mi  ami -Dade 

1 

8 

Broward 

2 

11 

Edison 

3 

15 

Daytona  Beach 

4 

2 

Valencia 

5 

7 

Pensacola 

6 

10 

Central  Florida 

7 

5 

Lake-Sumter 

8 

15 

St.  Johns  River 

9 

15 

Tal lahassee 

10 

15 

Seminole 

11 

1 

Chipola 

12 

15 

South  Florida 

13 

6 

Santa  Fe 

14 

3 

North  Florida 

15 

15 

Gulf  Coast 

16 

4 

Okaloosa-Wal  ton 

17 

9 

Florida  Keys 

18 

15 
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Less  than  50%  of  the  community  colleges  sampled  offered  art 
courses,  identified  by  older  adults  interviewed  in  the  Sarvis  (1973) 
study  as  the  most  needed  continuing  education  courses  for  older  adults. 
Perhaps  during  retirement  older  adults  feel  the  need  to  explore  those 
artistic  pursuits  for  which  they  had  less  time  in  earlier  years  of 
working  and  rearing  families.    Also,  older  adults  many  times  experience 
physical  infirmities  which  make  activities  requiring  little  physical 
exertion  more  attractive.    Constructive  crafts  courses  were  identified 
as  the  second  in  importance  to  older  adults.    These  crafts  courses 
were  offered  at  all  eight  of  the  community  colleges  offering  art 
courses,  and  at  four  additional  community  colleges  where  continuing 
education  art  courses  were  not  offered.    This  still  leaves  one-third 
of  the  community  colleges  sampled  at  which  no  art  or  crafts  courses 
were  offered  in  the  community  course  locations.    Therefore,  better 
than  half  of  the  community  colleges  were  found  not  to  be  addressing 
the  most  important  continuing  education  need  of  older  adults,  and  33% 
were  not  offering  any  continuing  education  courses  in  the  two  most 
relevant  areas.    This  would  seem  to  be  particularly  regrettable  in 
Florida,  a  state  with  a  sizable  and  rapidly  growing  older  adult 
population. 

It  should  be  observed  at  this  point  that  a  distinction  was  drawn 
in  the  Sarvis  (1973)  study  between  consumer  protection  and  consumer 
economics  courses,  the  third  and  sixth  respectively  in  order  of 
priority  among  the  courses  identified  as  relevant  to  the  educational 
needs  of  older  adults.    The  latter  was  defined  to  include  such  courses 
as  estate  management,  which  are  designed  to  aid  consumers  in  under- 
standing economic  transactions  which  affect  almost  everyone  (p.  10). 
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The  primary  aim  of  consumer  economics  courses  is  to  educate  the  consumer 
to  control  his  financial  affairs  with  the  goal  of  economizing.  Consumer 
protection  courses,  on  the  other  hand,  while  designed  with  the  objec- 
tive of  helping  the  consumer  to  save  money,  are  primarily  identified 
as  those  courses  designed  to  educate  consumers  concerning  fraudulent 
or  unnecessarily  expensive  business  practices  and  what  laws  exist  to 
protect  consumers. 

Table  3  shows  that  although  13  community  colleges  (over  70%) 
offered  consumer  economics  courses,  only  two  colleges.  Gulf  Coast 
Community  College  and  North  Florida  Junior  College,  offered  consumer 
protection  courses.    However,  older  adults  who  participated  in  identi- 
fying and  ranking  their  educational  needs  and  interests  in  the  Sarvis 
study  ranked  consumer  protection  as  the  third  most  important  need, 
while  identifying  consumer  economics  as  sixth  in  order  of  priority. 

A  possible  explanation  for  this  difference  in  emphases  could  be 
found  through  examination  of  the  social  and  economic  conditions  pre- 
valent during  the  different  years  for  which  data  were  collected.  The 
Sarvis  study  was  conducted  in  1972  and  1973.    During  that  time,  consumer 
advocacy  was  a  burgeoning  social  and  economic  issue.    "Nader's  Raiders" 
and  other  consumer  advocacy  groups  had  just  begun  to  uncover  fraudulent 
and  unfair  business  practices  which  were  being  perpetrated  upon  un- 
enlightened consumers.    The  media  publicity  and  new  consumer  protection 
laws  brought  the  issue  of  consumer  protection  to  the  forefront  of 
national  attention,  and  during  the  latter  1960's  and  earlier  1970's 
it  became  a  pressing  concern. 

By  1977,  however,  the  public,  relatively  educated  in  matters  of 
consumer  protection,  was  faced  with  rapidly  rising  inflation  (10-12^ 
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annually)  and  a  weakening  American  dollar.    Thus,  it  seemed  that  by 
1977,  people  participating  in  community  college  continuing  education 
programs  were  more  interested  in  economizing. 

Media  reports  of  older  adults  who  are  exploited  through  fraudulent 
business    practices  are  still  common  today,  howevei^,  especially  in 
Florida.    This  would  suggest  a  greater  need  for  consumer  protection 
courses  than  is  currently  being  met. 

Also  during  retirement  years,  there  is  more  time  than  before  for 
travel.    Perhaps  this  is  the  basis  of  the  fourth  priority  of  educa- 
tional needs  of  older  adults  identified  through  the  Sarvis  study  which 
was  foreign  languages.    Beyond  a  desire  to  know  another  language, 
perhaps  older  adults  are  interested  in  learning  a  foreign  language 
to  aid  them  when  traveling  to  another  country.    This  could  be  especially 
true  in  Florida,  as  Spanish-speaking  countries  are  relatively  close, 
and  the  foreign  language  course  category  was  most  often  fulfilled  by 
conversational  Spanish  classes.    It  could  also  be  speculated  that  in 
Florida,  where  there  are  large  numbers  of  Cuban  and  Spanish-speaking 
people,  a  desire  to  understand  the  language  could  be  traced  to  a  need 
or  a  desire  to  communicate  in  Spanish,  certainly,  at  least,  to  an 
awareness  of  the  Spanish  culture  and  language. 

Only  six  community  colleges  offered  senior  power  advocacy  programs. 
Again  this  need,  which  was  identified  in  the  Sarvis  study  as  a  high- 
priority,  could  be  reflective  of  the  years  during  which  the  data  were 
collected.    During  the  earlier  years  of  the  decade  of  the  1970's,  those 
people  who  tried  to  further  an  idea  tended  to  behave  in  a  militant 
manner  in  order  to  gain  publicity  for  the  "cause."    In  1977,  while 
senior  advocacy  was  still  a  pressing  issue,  it  can  be  speculated  that 
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the  tendency  was  to  discuss  senior  power  within  the  context  of  the 
larger  social  milieu.    More  than  80%  of  the  community  colleges  in  this 
study  offered  courses  designed  to  deal  with  social  issues.    This  would 
reflect  a  continuing  interest  in  social  Issues  and  problems. 

Gardening  and  landscaping  courses  were  offered  by  50%  of  the  18 
community  colleges,  while  each  course  of  a  lower  priority  was  offered 
by  less  than  9  of  the  community  colleges. 

Eight  of  the  community  colleges  offered  courses  designed  to  de- 
velop employment  skills.    Although  this  was  15th  in  imoortance  to  the 
older  adults  responding  to  the  Sarvis  study  in  1973,  the  results  of  an 
HRS  study  in  Florida  suggest  that  this  has  become  a  much  more  important 
educational  need  for  older  adults.    Also,  a  large  percentage  of  older 
adults  involved  in  the  1975  Harris  Poll  identified  a  lack  of  adequate 
financial  resources  as  a  major  problem  of  the  elderly.    Findings  in  the 
literature  would  also  indicate  that  older  adults  increasingly  seek 
educational  training  with  the  goal  of  developing  skills  which  would 
lead  to  employment  (DeCrow,  1978).    This  is  not  reflected  it,  the 
numbers  of  such  courses  in  the  curricula  of  Florida's  community  col- 
leges.   As  only  8  of  the  18  community  colleges  included  in  this  study 
offered  employable  skills  development  courses  as  a  part  of  their 
continuing  education  curricula, this  would  seem  to  indicate  that  com- 
munity college  continuing  education  curricula  in  Florida  are  not  yet 
reflective  of  the  changing  needs  of  older  adults. 

While  only  three  of  the  community  colleges  reported  offering  basic 
education  (i.e.,  reading,  math)  ^or  adults  as  a  part  of  their  continuing 
education  curricula,  it  snould  be  noted  that  several  other  community 
colleges  in  Florida  (including  some  in  this  study)  offer  adult  basic 
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education  courses  under  a  different  program.    Inclusion  of  this  factor, 
however,  would  not  have  an  appreciable  effect  upon  the  total  relevance 
scores  for  the  community  college  as  the  difference  in  program  relevance 
rankings  would  be  only  one  scored  point. 

Table  4  shows  the  community  colleges  ranked  in  descending  order 
by  rate  of  older  adult  participation  and  by  total  continuing  educa- 
tion program  relevance.    Relevance  rankings  were  obtained  by  rank- 
ordering  total  weighted  program  relevance  ratings  for  each  of  the 
colleges. 

It  can  be  seen  from  Table  4  that  of  the  five  community  colleges 
with  the  highest  rates  of  participation,  four  also  showed  the  highest 
rates  of  program  relevance.    Of  the  9  colleges  with  the  highest  rates 
of  older  adult  participation,  5  or  over  66%    also  had  high  relevancy 
ratings.    Gulf  Coast,  Daytona  Beach,  Santa  Fe,  and  Valencia  Community 
Colleges,  all  with  high  percentage  rates  of  participation,  were  the 
top  four  in  relevance  ratings.    The  data  in  Table  4  also  show  that 
of  the  ten  colleges  in  the  sample  with  the  highest  program  relevance 
eight  of  the  ten  were  also  among  the  top  ten  with  regard  to  the  rate 
of  older  adult  participation.    This  suggests  a  positive  relationship 
between  program  relevance  to  the  educational  needs  of  older  adults  and 
the  rate  of  older  adult  participation  in  the  programs. 

Broward  Cormiunity  College  was  found  to  have  a  relevance  rating  of 
seven.    Program  participation  was  eleventh  within  the  sample.  The 
participation  rating  is  only  one  rank  removed  from  the  top  ten  group. 
The  marked  deviation  in  the  case  of  Okaloosa-Walton  Community  College, 
however,  must  be  explained  by  other  factors  operating  to  affect  i:he 
rate  of  participation.    Possibly  those  other  factors  are  program 
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TABLE  4 

Colleges  Ranked  by  Rate  of  Participaticn  and 
by  Total  Relevance  Rating 


College 

Ranking  by  Rate  of 
Participation 

Ranking  by  Program 
Relevance 

Seminole 

1 

10 

Daytona  Beach 

2 

2 

Santa  Fe 

3 

3 

Gulf  Coast 

4 

■j 

Central  Floriaa 

5 

6 

South  Florida 

6 

12 

Val encia 

7 

4 

Miami -Dade 

3 

8 

Okalcosa-Wal ton 

9 

16 

Pensacola 

10 

0 

Broward 

11 

7 

Chipola 

15 

14 

Edison 

15 

9 

Florida  Keys 

15 

15 

Lake-Sumter 

15 

17 

North  Florida 

15 

13 

St.  John's  River 

15 

n 

Tal lahassee 

15 

IS 
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cost,  geographical  accessibility,  and  the  availability  of  public  trans- 
portation which  are  discussed  within  this  chapter. 

Program  Costs 

The  costs  charged  to  the  students  for  continuing  education  courses 
are  shown  by  college  in  Table  5.    Costs  are  shown  per  credit  hour 
equivalent  (CHE).    That  is,  the  charge  shown  is  for  the  number  of 
hours  of  instruction  equivalent  to  the  number  of  hours  of  instruction 
which  are  required  for  one  credit  hour.    Depending  upon  whether  the 
community  college  operated  on  a  quarter  or  a  semester  schedule  of 
classes,  one  credit  hour  of  instruction  was  equal  to  between  10  and 
15  hours  of  actual  classroom  instruction. 

Colleges  are  ordered  in  Column  1,  Table  5,  by  amount  charged 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  with  actual  credit  hour  charges  shown 
in  Column  2.    Column  2  shows  the  ranking  of  the  college  by  rate  of 
participation.    The  rank  1  indicates  the  highest  rate  of  participa- 
tion, etc.    Column  4  shows  the  ranking  of  the  college  with  regard  to 
total  continuing  education  program  relevance.    The  number  1  reflects 
the  highest  degree  of  program  relevance,  etc. 

It  can  be  seen  from  Table  5  that  there  is  a  variation  in  the  costs 
charged  at  each  community  college  for  continuing  education  courses. 
College  rankings  by  participation  rates  for  older  adults  are  included 
by  collage  in  Table  5  as  well  as  the  rankings  by  program  relevance  to 
show  more  clearly  the  relationships  of  cost,  participation,  and 
rel evance. 
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TABLE  5 

Colleges  Ranked  by  Cost  of  Continuing  Education  Programs,  Actual 
Costs  Charged  Per  Credit  Hour  Equivalent,  and  Colleges  Ranked 
by  Rate  of  Participation  and  Program  Relevance 


Ranking  Ranking 

by  Cost           Costs  Ranking  by  by 

of  CE  Charged  Rate  of  Program 

College                   Programs  Per/CHE  Participation  Relevance 


D  1  UWO.  1  u 

1 
± 

■^1  Q  7*^ 

1 1 

7 

^(^ntri  Fp 

2 

Cm 

18  97 

3 

3 

^pmi  nnl p 

%^dM  1  1  i\J  1  C 

3 

1 
X 

1  n 

Mi  pmi  -Df^ dp 

4 

Q  nn 

Q 
o 

Q 

o 

Mr  1 pnr  i  r 

5 

8  77 

7 

A 

Edi  son 

6 

8.  71 

1^ 

9 

Okal oosa-Wal ton 

7 

5  24 

9 

1  6 

Pensarnl a 

8 

4  nn 

1  n 

I  ;5  k'P  —    im1" py* 

0 

0  .  /  o 

1  7 
i  / 

Daytona  Beach 

10 

3.59 

2 

2 

Central  Florida 

11 

3.47 

5 

5 

South  Florida 

12 

3.24 

6 

12 

Gulf  Coast 

13 

2.74 

4 

Chipola 

14 

2.38 

15 

14 

Florida  Keys 

15 

1.60 

15 

15 

St.  Johns  River 

16 

1.38 

15 

11 

North  Florida 

17 

1.00 

15 

13 

Tal lahassee 

18 

0 

15 

18 
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Examination  of  Table  5  indicates  that  the  community  colleges 
showing  the  highest  rates  of  participation  also  report  the  highest 
course  costs.    These  same  community  colleges,  however,  show  the  highest 
program  relevance  totals.    It  could  be  speculated  that  for  this  sample, 
although  the  literature  emphasized  that  older  adults  are,  as  a  group, 
in  lower  and/or  fixed  income  brackets,  and  older  adults  themselves 
indicate  that  a  crucial  problem  is  "not  enough  money  to  live  on" 
(Harris,  1975),  high  course  costs  alone  were  not  a  serious  deterrent 
to  participation  when  offset  by  a  highly  relevant  curriculum.  The 
strained  financial  conditions  of  many  older  adults  discussed  In  the 
literature  would  seem  to  suggest  the  relative  inability  of  many  older 
adults  to  pay  high  prices  for  continuing  education  courses.  That 
lowest  costs  were  found  in  conjunction  with  lowest  participation  rates 
in  approximately  28%  of  the  sample  of  community  colleges  used  in  this 
study  would  suggest  that  factors  other  than  cost  were  affecting  older 
adult  participation  rates  in  at  least  those  institutions. 

Table  6  shows  a  cluster  of  four  community  colleges  with  relatively 
high  rates  of  participation  and  mid-level  costs.    Specifically,  Daytona 
Beach,  Central  Florida,  South  Florida,  and  Gulf  Coast  Community  Colleges 
had  participation  rates  ranging  from  second  to  sixth  within  the  sample 
and  charged  from  $2.74  to  $3.59  per  CHE  for  continuing  education 
courses.    This  represents  22%  of  the  sample  of  community  colleges  in- 
cluded in  this  study.    A  closer  examination  of  Tab'le  5  reveals  that  10 
of  the  community  colleges  sampled,  or  over  55%,  showed  costs  between 
SI. 00  and  $4.00,    The  cost  range,  however,  was  from  $0.00  to  $19.73. 
This  clustering  of  such  a  large  percentage  of  the  conrcunity  colleges 
sampled  would  tend  to  weaken  the  statistical  relationship  between  cost 
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TABLE  5 

Colleges  by  Cost  with  Cost  and  Rate  of  Participation  Rankings 


College  Cost  Participation  Cost  (per  CHE) 


Broward 

1 

11 

$19.73 

Santa  Fe 

2 

3 

$18.27 

Seminole 

3 

1 

S13.50 

Miami 

4 

3 

$  9.00 

Valencia 

5 

-1 

1 

S  3.77 

Edison 

6 

15 

$  8.71 

Okaloosa-Walton 

7 

9 

3  5.24 

Pensacola 

8 

10 

S  4.00 

Lake-Sumter 

9 

15 

S  3.78 

Daytona 

10 

2 

S  3.59 

Central  Florida 

11 

5 

$  3.47 

South  Florida 

12 

6 

S  3.24 

Gulf  Coast 

13 

4 

$  2.74 

Chipola 

14 

15 

S  2.38 

Florida  Keys 

15 

15 

3  1.60 

St.  Johns  River 

16 

15 

$  1.38 

North  Florida 

17 

15 

$  1.00 

Tallahassee 

18 

15 

0 
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and  participation  because  of  the  lack  of  statistical  differentiation. 
Another  factor  which  weakens  the  statistical  relationship  between  cost 
and  participation  in  this  sample  is  the  fact  that  for  the  nine  community 
colleges  charging  the  highest  costs  participation  rates  ranged  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest.    The  wide  range  of  participation  rates  and  costs 
in  50/O  of  the  sample  could  also  contribute  to  the  lack  of  statistical 
significance  between  cost  and  rate  of  participation  found  in  the  final 
analysis. 

There  are  several  other  possible  explanations  for  the  lack  of  a 
significant  relationship  between  continuing  educaiion  program  cost  and 
participation  in  this  sample.    Perhaps  the  group  of  older  adults  sampled 
represents  a  group  with  a  higher  average  per  capita  income  than  would 
be  found  nationally  because  these  are  people  who  could  afford  to  re- 
tire to  Florida.    Therefore,  costs  would  not  be  as  important  a  factor 
in  the  participation  of  the  older  adults  within  this  sample  as  might 
be  true  in  another  sample,  for  instance  a  national  cross-section. 

Always  to  be  considered  when  statistical  significance  is  not 
found  is  the  possibility  that  other  factors,  perhaps  factors  not 
measured  in  this  study,  were  affecting  the  outcome,  or  the  participa- 
tion rate  of  oldei"  adults  in  community  college  continuing  education 
programs.    Perhaps  it  is  not  the  economic  condition  of  older  adults, 
but  their  attitudes  which  affected  the  relationship  between  continuing 
education  course  costs  and  the  rate  of  older  adult  participation.  For 
instance,  Sarvis  (1973)  found  that  older  adults  interviewed  preferred 
to  pay  a  small  fee  for  courses,  a  finding  which  corresponds  to 
Butler's  (1975)  assertion  that  older  adults  view  waived  tuition  as 
charity,  and  an  affront  to  their  self-sufficiency  and  pride.  Harris 
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(1975)  also  found  that  although  older  adults  readily  admitted  that 
regular  educational  tuition  charges  were  beyond  their  means,  few  felt 
that  education  should  be  offered  to  them  free  of  charge.    Further  sub- 
stantiation for  this  speculation  can  be  found  within  this  sample. 
Those  community  colleges  which  charged  two  or  three  dollars  per  credit 
hour  equivalent  were  among  those  with  the  highest  participation  rates. 

Another  possible  explanation  for  the  lack  of  statistical  sig- 
nificance in  this  study  between  continuing  education  course  costs  and 
older  adult  participation  is  that  there  may  have  been  a  threshold 
effect  in  operation.    That  is,  that  there  was  a  ceiling  price  beyond 
which  older  adults  would  not  be  willing  or  able  to  pay  for  courses, 
but  below  which  costs  were  acceptable.    Possibly  none  of  the  costs 
charged  for  continuing  education  courses  at  the  community  colleges 
included  in  this  sample  exceeded  this  threshold.    Therefore,  although 
there  was  variation  in  the  costs,  there  may  not  have  been  enough  to 
significantly  affect  participation  rates. 

Geographical  Accessibility 

Geographical  accessibility  was  defined  as  the  ratio  of  the  number 
of  program  sites  used  by  each  community  college  to  the  total  65  and 
over  population  in  the  college's  service  area.    The  ratios  of  geo- 
graphical accessibility  were  calculated  in  this  manner  so  as  not  to 
penalize  those  community  colleges  serving  smaller  older  adult  popula- 
tions.   Information  concerning  numbers  of  program  sites  utilized  by 
the  community  colleges  in  this  study  during  the  fall    1977    was  ob- 
tained from  the  Division  of  Community  Colleges,  Florida  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 
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Table  7  shows  the  community  colleges  in  order  of  the  greatest 
number  of  program  sites  to  the  least  (descending  order),  with  actual 
numbers  of  program  sites  shown  in  Column  2.    Column  5,  Table  7,  shows 
the  rankings  of  the  colleges  according  to  geographical  accessibility 
with  accessibility  ratios  (program  sites  to  population)  indicated 
within  parentheses.    It  can  be  seen  from  Table  7  that  there  is  a  wide 
variance  in  both  the  number  of  program  sites  and  the  accessibility 
ratios . 

Columns  4  and  5  of  Table  7  show  the  colleges  ranked  by  the  size 
of  the  older  adult  population  in  the  service  area  and  by  the  percentage 
of  older  adults  participating  in  continuing  education  programs, 
respectively.    It  can  be  seen  that  the  five  community  colleges  witn 
the  greatest  number  of  centers  are  among  the  top  six  in  numbers  of 
older  adults  within  the  service  area.    In  terms  of  geographical 
accessibility,  these  colleges  ranked  among  the  top  fourth  of  the 
sample.    However,  these  same  colleges  ranked  8th,  2nd,  7th,  Uth,  and 
10th  with  regard  to  rate  of  participation.    This  would  indicate  that 
although  the  colleges  with  high  numbers  of  older  adults  in  service 
area  population  utilized  a  greater  number  of  program  sites,  the  geo- 
graphical accessibility  ratio  does  not  appear  to  be  significantly 
related  to  the  percentage  rates  of  participation. 

Transportation 

The  continuing  education  directors  at  each  of  the  18  community 
colleges  were  asked,  via  telephone,  whether: 

1)    mass  public  transportation  to  program  sites  existed; 
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2)  whether  availability  was  high  or  low; 

3)  whether  there  was  transportation  during  the  evening  as 
well  as  the  daytime;  and 

4)  whether  the  public  transit  system  accommodated  "senior 
citizens. " 

Each  of  the  community  education  directors  indicated  that  public 
transportation  was  not  a  factor  in  selection  of  continuing  education 
program  sites,  but  rather,  that  continuing  education  courses  were 
offered  at  sites  in  the  community  which  would  be  convenient  to  reach 
by  other  means  ( i .  e.  ,  wal king  or  private  transportation).    Several  direc- 
tors indicated  that  the  lack  of  adequate  public  transportation  was 
identified  in  other  survey  polls  as  a  deterrent  to  course  attendance 
in  several  cases. 

Table  8  shows  the  availability  of  transportation  (X  indicates 
transportation  available)  and  whether  it  was  available  at  night. 
Column  2,  Table  8,  shows  the  high  or  low  availability  of  mass  public 
transportation  to  program  sites  as  rated  by  the  directors.    Column  3, 
Table  8,  shows  the  college's  rank  by  rate  of  participation  for  pur- 
poses of  comparison. 

For  only  Edison  Community  College  was  public  transportation 
reported  to  be  adequately  available  in  the  evening.    Of  the  remaining 
10  colleges  with  transportation  to  program  sites,  only  two  others 
reported  the  availability  of  public  transportation  in  the  evening. 
However,  as  indicated  by  the  directors  of  continuing  education  at  two 
of  the  three  community  colleges  with  evening  transportation,  older 
adults  do  not  utilize  public  transportation  during  evening  hours.  This 
corroborates  the  literature  which  cites  the  need  for  security  among 
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older  adults,  and  their  reluctance  to  face  the  security  risks  associated 
with  traveling  away  from  home  via  public  transportation  at  night 
(Sarvis,  1973). 

The  lack  of  available  evening  transportation  to  program  sites  and 
the  reported  reluctance  of  older  adults  to  utilize  public  transporta- 
tion at  night  is  of  particular  interest  in  this  study  of  participation 
in  continuing  education  courses.    As  indicated  by  continuing  education 
course  schedules  and  several  continuing  education  directors,  the  great 
majority  of  community  college  continuing  education  courses  are  offered 
during  the  evening  hours.    Thus,  it  can  be  speculated  that  the  low 
availability  of  public  transportation  at  night  could  also  have  a 
negative  effect  upon  participation  rates,  but  that  the  level  of  par- 
ticipation is  primarily  affected  adversely  by  zhe  fact  that  the  courses 
are  offered  during  the  evening  hours. 

The  continuing  education  directors  of  the  eight  community  colleges 
for  which  there  were  reported  daytime  public  transportation  stated  that 
the  daytime  transportation  was  much  less  than  adequate.    Comments  ranged 
from  "lousy"  to  "erratic."    In  no  case  were  provisions  for  accommodating 
older  adults'  special  physical  (i.e.,  lower  steps,  wheelchair  lifts, 
etc.)  needs  indicated. 

For  seven  community  colleges  (almost  40%)  there  was  reported  to 
be  no  public  transportation  available  at  all.    Like  the  lack  of 
evening  transportation,  it  is  possible  that  this  could  have  a  negative 
effect  upon  participation  rates.    However,  it  does  not  appear,  from  an 
examination  of  Table  8  that  the  relationship  of  transoortation  avail- 
ability to  participation  was    significant.    Of  those  colleges  with  no 
transportation  available,  three  were  ranked  among  the  top  six  in  rates 
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TABLE  8 

Colleges  Ranked  by  High  or  Low  Transportation  Availability 
and  Rate  of  Participation 

Ranking  by  Ranking  by 

Transportation        Transportation  Rate  of 
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of  participation,  while  four  were  ranked  among  the  lowest  six  in  rates 
of  participation.    Statistically,  this  could  weaken  the  relationship 
of  transportation  availability  to  rates  of  participation.  Colleges 
with  no  available  public  transportation  were  ranked  in  the  low  classi- 
fication for  purposes  of  the  analysis  of  variance. 

Results  and  Discussion  of  Statistical  Analyses 
Analysis  of  Variance  Procedure 

A  classic  analysis  of  variance,  subprogram  ANOVA,  from  the 
Statistical  Package  for  the  Social  Sciences  (SPSS)  (Nie,  Hull,  Jenkins, 
Steinbrenner ,  h  Bent,  1970)  was  performed  using  rates  of  older  adult 
participation  in  the  community  college  continuing  education  programs 
as  the  criterion  variable.    Independent  variables  were  program  rele- 
vance, course  costs,  geographical  accessibility,  and  the  availability 
of  public  transportation  to  the  program  sites.    For  the  ANOVA,  actual 
percentage  ratts  of  participation,  and  high  or  low  classifications  fcr 
the  independent  variables  were  analyzed  in  a  2  x  2  x  2  x  2,  or  four- 
way  factorial  design. 

ANOVA  calculated  the  main  effects  of  each  of  the  independent 
variables  on  the  criterion,  and  produced  F  ratios,  or  the  ratio  of 
the  variances  of  the  between  group  means  to  the  within  group  means. 
The  significance  of  the  F  ratios  at  the  .05  level  are  reported  in 
Table  9  for  each  of  the  independent  variables. 
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TABLE  9 

Analysis  of  Variation  of  Participation  Factors  and  Rate  of 
Participation  of  Older  Adults  in  Continuing 
Education  Courses 


Source  of  Variation  Degrees 

(participation  of  F  Level  of 

factors)  Freedom  Ratio  Significance 


Main  Effects 

4 

1 .942 

0.163 

Relevance 

1 

5.916 

0.030 

Cost 

1 

0.739 

0.405 

Access 

1 

0.001 

0.979 

Transportation 

1 

0.353 

0.563 

Explained 

4 

1.942 

0,163 

Residual 

13 

Total 

17 
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Results  of  the  Analysis  of  Variance 

Table  9  shows  the  degrees  of  freedom,  F  ratios,  and  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  F  ratios  calculated  by  the  ANOVA. 

Specifically,  the  following  null  hypotheses  were  tested: 

H^l.    There  is  no  relationship  between  program  relevance  to  the 
educational  needs  of  older  adults  and  the  level  of  their 
participation  in  community  college  continuing  education 
programs . 

H^2.    There  is  no  relationship  between  the  cost  of  community 
college  continuing  education  courses  to  older  adults  and 
the  level  of  their  participation  in  those  programs. 

H^3.    There  is  no  relationship  between  the  geographical 

accessibility  of  continuing  education  programs  and  the 
level  of  older  adult  participation  in  the  programs. 

H^4.    There  is  no  relationship  between  the  availability  of 
public  transportation  to  and  from  continuing  education 
program  sites  and  the  level  of  older  adult  participation 
in  these  programs. 

It  can  be  seen  from  Table  9  that  only  program  relevance  was  found 
to  be  significantly  related  to  the  rate  of  older  adult  participation 
in  continuing  education  programs  at  the  .05  level.    Therefore,  the 
null  hypothesis  HqI  was  rejected.    Hypotheses  two,  three,  and  four 
could  not  be  rejected  on  the  basis  of  the  findings  of  this  study.  Given 
the  data  collected,  cost,  geographical  accessibility,  and  transportation 
were  not  significantly  related  to  the  rates  of  participation  within 
this  sample.    However,  the  significance  of  F  was  greater  for  cost  than 
for  transportation,  and  greater  for  transportation  than  for  geographi- 
cal accessibility. 

These  findings  would  indicate  that  for  the  sample  tested,  the 
relevance  of  the  course  offerings  was  the  most  influential  factor  in 
deciding  attendance.    This  is  consistent  with  the  literature  which 
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states  that  older  adults  are  most  interested  in  attending  courses 
which  are  relevant  to  their  needs,  particularly  their  immediate  needs 
(Sarvis,  1973,  p.  22). 


CHAPTER  IV 

SUMMARY,  CONCLUSIONS,  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Purposes  and  Data 
The  purposes  of  this  study  were  to  determine  the  availability  of 
Florida's  community  college  continuing  education  programs  to  older 
adults  and  to  determine  the  relationships  of  ^'our  theoretical  con- 
structs derived  from  the  literature  which  were  thought  to  affect  older 
adult  participation  in  these  programs.    The  four  theoretical  constructs 
were  1)  program  relevance  to  the  educational  needs  of  older  adults, 
2)  program  costs,  3)  geographical  accessibility,  and  4)  the  avail- 
ability of  public  transportation  to  and  from  the  continuing  education 
program  sites.    A  review  of  related  literature  and  research  was  con-  ' 
ducted,  and  data  were  collected  for  18  Florida  Community  Colleges. 
These  data  include  continuing  education  program  schedules  for  the  fall 
1977  from  each  of  the  community  colleges  included,  a  listing  of  costs 
charged  to  students,  and  a  listing  of  the  numbers  of  program  sites 
utilized  for  continuing  education  courses  during  the  fall  1977  by 
each  of  the  community  colleges  from  the  Division  of  Community  Colleges, 
Florida  State  Department  of  Education.    Also  included  were  data  con- 
cerning the  availability  of  public  transportation  to  and  from  continuing 
education  program  sites  as  judged  by  the  continuing  education  adminis- 
trators at  each  of  the  community  colleges.    Telephone  interviews  were 
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conducted  to  obtain  the  judgements  of  these  administrators.  Questions 
asked  included 

1.  Does  mass  public  transportation  to  and  from  program  sites 
exist  within  your  community  college  service  area? 

2.  Is  the  availability  of  the  transportation  high  or  low? 

3.  Is  there  public  transportation  during  the  day?    the  evening? 

4..  Does  the  public  transportation  make  any  special  accommodations 
for  senior  citizens,  i.e.,  wheelchair  lifts  or  special  routes? 

The  evaluation  criteria  for  each  community  college  was  defined  as 
the  ratio  cf  the  number  of  older  adults  who  had  participated  in  the 
college's  continuing  education  programs  during  the  fall  1977  to  the 
total  number  of  olaer  adults  who  resided  within  each  community  college 
service  area  during  the  fall  1977.    Enrollment  figures  for  older  adults 
participating  in  fall  1977  continuing  education  programs  at  the  com- 
munity colleges  were  obtained  from  FE-1  reports  submitted  to  the 
Division  of  Community  Colleges,  Florida  State  Department  of  Education 
by  each  community  college  early  in  1978.    The  FE-1  reports  consisted 
of  enrollment  data  by  age  groups  by  programs  for  each  community  college, 
and  had  no  other  designation  or  title.    Community  college  service 
areas  are  determined  by  the  Florida  State  Legislature,  and  consist  of 
one  or  several  counties  assigned  to  each  community  college  as  an  area 
to  be  targeted  for  service  by  that  institution.    Population  figures 
for  the  various  service  areas  (counties)  involved  were  those  reported 
1n  the  1978  Florida  Abstract  (Bureau  of  Economic  and  Business  Research, 
1978,  pp.  20-22). 
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Measurement 

Program  relevance  was  measured  by  ranking  the  types  of  continuing 
education  courses  offered  by  each  of  the  community  colleges  during  the 
fall  1977  as  compared  to  the  prioritized  list  of  types  of  courses 
identified  by  older  adults  in  the  1973  Sarvis  study  as  relevant  to  the 
educational  needs  of  older  adults.    Community  colleges  were  then  ranked 
"high"  or  "low"  in  program  relevance  according  to  the  number  of  types 
of  continuing  education  courses  reported  for  this  period. 

Community  colleges  were  also  ranked  "high"  or  "low"  according  to 
whether:    costs  charged  to  students  were  above  or  below  the  mean  cost 
(S6.15)  reported  in  this  sample;  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  program 
sites  to  total  older  adult  population  was  above  or  below  .10000;  and 
the  availability  of  public  transportation  to  and  from  the  continuing 
education  course  sites  was  judged  to  be  high  or  low  by  the  continuing 
education  administrators  at  each  of  the  community  colleges  sampled. 

Measurement  Considerations 

As  reported  in  the  literature  (Sarvis,  1973;  Butler,  1975),  while 
many  older  adults  admit  that  regular  tuition  costs  are  beyond  their 
financial  means,  they  see  free  education  as  another  form  of  charity. 
In  the  1975  Harris  Poll,  an  amount  of  two  or  three  dollars  was  identi- 
fied as  affordable.    This  amount  differs  from  the  mean  $6.15  per  CHE 
amount  reported  in  the  sample  of  Florida  community  colleges  tested  in 
this  study,  and  used  as  the  dividing  line  between  high  and  low  costs 
here.    Were  the  two  or  three  dollar  limit  defined  in  the  literature 
used  to  discriminate  between  high  and  low  costs,  ten  of  the  community 
colleges  tested  would  have  perhaps  been  defined  as  having  "low"  costs, 
because  they  charged  under  four  dollars  per  CHE,    This  almost  even 
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division  of  colleges  between  "high"  and  "low"  costs  would  have  tended, 
however,  to  weaken  the  statistical  relationship  between  cost  and 
participation  even  further. 

Nine  colleges  ranged  from  .0001  to  .1000  in  the  ratios  calculated 
for  geographical  access.    Nine  community  colleges  sampled  had  ratios 
above  .1000.    It  appeared  that  the  community  colleges  sampled  could 
therefore  be  evenly  divided  into  "high"  and  "low"  access  groups. 

It  was  assumed  at  the  time  of  this  study  that  there  might  be  those 
who  were  experts  concerning  the  availability  of  public  transportation 
and  its  effects  upon  the  participation  of  older  adults  in  community 
college  continuing  education  programs.    It  was  the  considered  opinion, 
however,  of  this  researcher  and  her  advisors  that  the  continuing  educa- 
tion administrators  at  the  community  college  sampled  held  expert 
qualifications    in  that  they  worked  and  lived  in  the  communities  served, 
and  were  familiar  with  transportation  availability  and  patterns  in 
their  own  communities.    Further,  the  responsibilities  of  a  community 
college  continuing  education  administrator  extend  to  a  direct  considera- 
tion of  the  locations  of  continuing  education  classes  and  the  effects 
of  access  and  transportation  upon  the  attendance  at  those  class 
locations. 

As  with  almost  any  study,  it  is  possible  that  the  factors  measured 
here  as  related  to  continuing  education  participation  may  not  be  the 
only  factors  relevant  to  the  situation.    The  factors  tested  in  this 
study  were  those  advocated  in  the  literature  as  most  important  in  the 
participation  of  older  adults  in  community  educational  programs.    It  is 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  work  to  test  every  factor  related  to  older 
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adult  participation,  especially  as  other  factors  bearing  upon  the 
situation  may  well  be  different  with  each  subgroup.    The  reader  should, 
however,  be  aware  that  there  were  perhaps  other  factors  than  simply 
those  tested  which  may  have  affected  older  adult  participation  in  the 
Florida  community  college  continuing  education  programs  studied. 

Factors  Related  to  Participation 

The  literature  states  that  three  factors  are  primarily  important 
in  influencing  student  participation  in  continuing  education  courses: 

1)  program  relevance,  or  the  extent  to  which  the  continuing 
education  curriculum  assesses  the  needs  and  interests  of 
the  students  involved; 

2)  cost; 

3)  geographical  accessibility,    or  where  the  course  is  offered  in 
terms  of  the  accessibility  of  the  location. 

An  analysis  of  the  availability  of  transportation  to  and  from  community 

college  continuing  education  courses  was  included  as  an  attempt  to 

further  analyze  the  accessibility  factor. 

Program  relevance  was  shown  to  be  significantly  related  to  the 
participation  rate  of  older  adults.    It  appears  that  for  the  older 
adult  population  studies  it  is  what  course  is  offered  rather  than  how 
much  it  costs  or  where  it  is  held  that  most  influences  participation. 

Logically,  cost  and  course  location  probably  relate  to  participation 
in  non-linear  ways.    That  is,  there  is  likely  a  threshold  effect, 
meaning  that  there  is  a  range  of  cost  and  of  distance  which  older 
adults  consider  reasonable.    If  course  costs  or  distance  to  be  traveled 
are  within  that  range,  the  cost  and  course  location  do  not  significantly 
affect  the  older  adult's  decision  to  participate.    Obviously,  however. 
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if  costs  exceeds  the  threshold,  or  the  limit  considered  reasonable,  it 
doesn't  matter  how  much  more  is  charged,  virtually  no  older  adult  will 
participate. 

The  factor  of  accessibility  was  not  found  to  be  significantly  related 
to  participation  probably  for  similar  reasons.    Continuing  education 
course  sites  are  utilized  in  the  community  with  the  purpose  of  enhancing 
accessibility.    However,  if  a  totally  irrelevant  course  were  offered  in 
the  most  convenient  site  to  older  adults,  probably  none  would  attend. 
If  distance  to  be  traveled  for  a  relevant  course  is  beyond  the  threshold, 
or  acceptable  range,  older  adults  will  not  attend.    Conversely,  it 
appears  that  course  location,  within  the  acceptable  range  does  not 
significantly  influence  participation. 

It  can  be  speculated  that  adequate,  usable  transportation  could 
enhance  continuing  education  program  accessibility  and  increase  older 
adult  participation.    Perhaps  the  primary  reason  that  this  could  not 
be  shown  in  this  study  was  the  virtual  lack  of  any  such  transportation 
system. 

The  lack  of  adequate  transportation  "in  all  but  four  of  the  Florida 
community  colleges  sampled  would  tend  to  weaken  the  statistical  re- 
lationship between  transportation  availability  and  the  participation  of 
older  adults  in  community  college  continuing  education  programs  in 
Florida.    It  is  possible  that  because  of  the  lack  of  adequate  public 
transportation  in  most  Florida  counties,  the  availability  of  public 
transportation  to  and  from  classes  is  not  a  consideration  for  older 
adult  students,  and  so  could  not  be  adequately  tested.    This  is  not  to 
say  that  were  public  transportation  adequately  provided  to  and  from 
community  college  continuing  education  courses  that  older  adults  would 
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not  utilize  it.    The  availability  of  public  transportation  may  well 
be  related  to  older  adult  participation  in  other  locations  and  for 
other  populations. 


Analysi  s 


The  SPSSH  program  Analysis  of  Variance  (ANOVA)  (Nie,  Hull,  Jenkins, 
Steinbrenner,  a  Bent,  1970)  was  performed  using  the  criterion  variable, 
older  adult  participation  rates  in  continuing  education  courses,  and 
the  "high"  or  "low"  rankings  for  each  independent  variable,  program 
relevance,  cost,  geographical  accessibility,  and  transportation 
availability  in  a  four-way  design.    This  analysis  calculated  the  effect 
of  each  of  the  independent  variables  on  the  criterion  variable.  Statis- 
tical significance  was  measured  at  the  .05  level.    The  following  null 
hypotheses  were  tested: 

HI.    There  is  no  relationship  between  program  relevance 
to  the  educational  needs  of  older  adults  and  the 
level  of  their  participation  in  community  college 
continuing  education  programs. 

Hq2.  There  is  no  relationship  between  the  cost  charged 
for  continuing  education  courses  and  the  level  of 
older  adult  participation  in  those  courses. 

H  3.    There  is  no  relationship  between  the  ratio  of  the 
number  of  continuing  education  program  sites  to  the 
total  older  adult  population  and  the  level  of  par- 
ticipation in  those  programs  by  older  adults. 

H  4.    There  is  no  relationship  between  the  availability 
°       of  public  transportation  to  and  from  continuing 

education  program  sites  and  the  rate  of  older  adult 
participation  in  those  programs. 

The  statistical  results  of  the  ANOVA  are  shown  in  Table  9, 

Chapter  III.    On  the  basis  of  the  findings,  only  H^l  was  rejected. 
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That  is,  of  the  factors  tested,  only  program  relevance  was  found  to 
be  significantly  related  to  older  adult  participation  in  community 
college  continuing  education  courses  for  the  sample  tested. 

Conclusions  and  Implications 

Several  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  the  information  provided  in 
this  study.    It  has  already  been  documented  that  older  adults  comprise 
more  than  17"  of  Florida's  population  and  that  the  numbers  of  older 
adults  in  Florida  could  exceed  25%  of  the  state's  population  by  the 
early  1980' s  (Bureau  of  Economic  and  Business  Research,  1978).  Older 
adults  are  therefore  a  sizable  possible  student  population  and  are 
also  taxpayers,  deserving  of  educational  services.  Continuing 
education  administrators  would  do  well  to  seek  to  understand  the 
educational  needs  of  this  audience,  the  reasons  for  their  participation 
in  continuing  education  programs  and  the  barriers  to  their  attendance. 

It  is  valuable  to  note  that  course  content  appears  to  be  the  primary 
determinant  in  older  adult  participation. 

As  the  current  funding  formula  essentially  rewards  continuing 
education  programs  in  Florida  for  greater  numbers  of  people  served, 
it  can  be  concluded  on  the  basis  of  the  information  found  in  this  study 
that  more  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  program  relevance  to  the 
educational  needs  of  older  adults. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  this  study  was  to  determine  the  availability 
of  community  college  continuing  education  programs  to  Florida's  older 
adults.    In  view  of  the  relatively  low  program  relevance  in  approximately 
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50%  of  the  cases  studied,  it  is  apparent  that  the  educational  needs  of 
a  sizable  portion  of  Florida's  older  adults  are  not  being  met  by 
community  college  continuing  education  programming. 

Recommendations 

In  order  to  serve  the  educational  needs  of  older  adults  those 
needs  must  be  understood.    It  is  suggested  that  researchers  and  con- 
tinuing education  administrators  employ  various  methods  of  communicating 
with  audiences  to  be  served.    Surveys,  advisory  committees,  and 
experiments  could  be  utilized  by  both  continuing  education  adminis- 
trators and  researchers  to  determine  better  the  factors  related  to 
older  student  participation.    For  tnese  reasons,  as  well  as  the  lack 
of  significance  found  in  connection  with  the  other  factors  tested  in 
this  study  that  it  is  recommended  that  further  studies  be  conducted 
concerning  the  participation  of  older  adults  in  continuing  education 
courses  using  other  populations  and  other  measurements  methods.  As 
no  other  studies  were  found  which  empirically  tested  trie  relationship 
of  connected  factors  to  the  participation  rates  of  older  adults,  it 
is  assumed  that  the  testing  methods  used  in  this  study  could  be  refined 
and  expanded  in  future  studies. 

It  is  recommended  that  further  research  be  conducted  concerning 
the  relationship  of  each  of  the  four  factors  tested  in  this  study  to 
the  participation  rates  of  older  adults  in  continuing  education 
programs.    The  relationships  of  combined  factors,  as  well  as  the  testing 
of  other  factors  related  to  participation  not  tested  here  could  prove 
valuable.    Definition  and  analysis  of  the  elements  comprising  accessibility 
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and  the  relationship  of  each  of  these  upon  older  adult  participation 
could  prove  useful  information  to  educators. 

Specifically,  a  refinement  and  testing  of  the  methods  of  measurement 
used  to  test  each  of  the  factors  related  to  older  adult  participation 
is  needed.    The  refinement  of  these  measures  could  also  prove  valuable 
in  testing  factors  related  to  general  student  attendance,  and  could 
greatly  aid  research  concerning  principles  of  participation. 
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